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Quebec’s new 
Premier 


Hon. Antonio Barrette is a 

former CNR employee and is 

still a card-carrying member 
of the 1.A.M. 


By Archie Duffie 


O* Friday, January 8, Antonio Barrette was sworn in 
as Premier of the Province of Quebec. 

Chat made it 45 years, to the day, from the time Antonio 
Barrette, age 16, started to learn the machinist’s trade in 
the Canadian Northern roundhouse at Joliette, Que., his 
home town. 

Actually, young Barrette had been railroading for a 
couple of years as callboy, working 12 hours a day, for 
which he was paid 65 cents. 

The boy had faced a choice back in 1913. His parents 
wanted to give him a thorough education, but he had ideas 
of his own. 

He took the job as callboy, and was in the right spot 
when they needed a machinist apprentice two years later. 
The pay was |! cents an hour, and, dazzled by the prospect 
of getting into the big money, he moved into the shop and 
began the long association with working men that was to 
stand him in such good stead when he became labor 
minister in the provincial government. 

But much was to happen before that time. 

He acquired an education both comprehensive and 
practical. He got it the hard way, by studying while he 
earned his living. He learned, and made his parents proud 
of him. 

Young Barrette read up on sociology, science, engi- 
neering, philosophy, political science and the arts. While 
still an apprentice he learned all he could about speaking 
and writing his mother tongue, then turned to English and 
made himself fluently bilingual. 

The fact of his exceptional ability was demonstrated 
during his railroading days, when he completed his ap- 
prenticeship in three and a half years, instead of the usual 
five-year stretch. 

At 16, he tried to go to war, but the recruiters found 
out about his age and turned him down. Two years later 
he made his first move in politics, where he was to find his 
proper niche in life. He became a Conservative, and made 
campaign speeches in and around Joliette. 

Mr. Barrette served the CNR at Joliette, St. Malo and 
Cochrane until June, 1931, when the depression caught 
up with him and he was laid off. At this time he was 
working as a pipefitter at Joliette. 

He never returned to the railroad, but still carries his 
membership card in the International Association of 
Machinists. 

Setting up his own insurance agency in his home town, 


Hon. Antonio Barrette 


he went deeper into politics, ran as Conservative candidate 
in the 1935 Federal elections, and was defeated. 

Never a man to discourage easily, Mr. Barrette ran in 
the provincial elections of 1936, under the National Union 
banner. He made it this time, and went on to represent 
his constituency for 22 years without a break. He was 
named labor minister in 1944. 

There are dozens of Canadian National men still in 
service who worked with Antonio Barrette, and came to 
know him and respect him. 

One of these is Alphonse Ethier, long-time CNR fire- 
man and engineer, and now general organizer for Canada 
for the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men. 

He was hostler at Joliette when he first met the young 
machinist who was destined to be political leader of 
Quebec’s four and one-half million people. 

Mr. Ethier remembers “Tony” Barrette as a friendly, 
personable young man, self-educated in a wide field of 
knowledge, an able debater, a man with the ability to make 
friends and influence people long before Dale Carnegie 
told the world how to do these things. 

Said Mr. Ethier, “He was a man who loved to meet 
people in a pleasant environment, and talk with them and 
find out all about them. He stood out among his fellow 
employees, and even such a simple matter as his written 
reports reflected his talent for communicating with others. 

“He was both mentally and physically strong,” Mr. 
Ethier went on. “He was the only man in the Joliette round- 
house in my time who could lift the big end of a locomo- 
tive driving rod and fit it on the crank pin.” 

“He always showed exceptional regard for his work 
mates, and you could always count on him to help you. 
That still goes,” concluded Mr. Ethier. fo 
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Our Cover 

A pretty sight for a photographer but 
it has headaches for CNR employees. 
This picture was taken by J. L. Cann, 
Toronto Terminal Project Director. 
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THE 
ROYAL 
COMMISSION 


Since 1861 railroads in Canada have come 
under the scrutiny of 32 Royal Commissions. 
They have probed almost every phase of 
operations and the latest group of Royal 
Commissioners is thoroughly examining 


rate structures. 


By J. J. Thornton 
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F a student of railway history who had neglected his 

homework lately was told that a royal commission was 

currently investigating railway transportation, he’d be apt 
to ask, “So what else is new?” 

Thirty-two royal commissions have investigated the rail- 
ways in one way or another since they arrived in Canada. 
As early as 1861 the infant Grand Trunk Railway was in 
hot water for lack of equipment, among other complaints. 

In recent years, however, alleged freight rate inequities 
have been the motivating force behind the royal commis- 
sions. Supplying the motivation have been the “outlying” 
provinces (i.e., outside Ontario and Quebec) who complain 
that their distance from the centers which supply their 
needs on the one hand, and from the markets that buy 
their goods on the other, places them at a disadvantage. 

Although lower freight rates would not remove all their 
disadvantages they say this would help, and point to the 
low level of rates prevailing in Ontario and Quebec when 
compared with their own as evidence of unequal treatment. 

Lower rates existed in Ontario and Quebec long before 
modern highways were built and truck competition arrived 
on the transportation scene. In those days the Canadian 
railways had to meet the considerable competition of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway and also the com- 
petition of the American railways which tapped Canada 
at the common border. 

Even without competition some rates would have been 
higher than others. One of the principles that has always 
guided rate-making is the “value of service” principle. It 
is sometimes referred to as “charging all that the traffic 
will bear,” something the railways have never done — not 
because they are altruistic but because it would be short- 
sighted. 


Overhead must be met 


It would be short-sighted because such a policy would 
fail to attract a lot of traffic that the railway can handle 
profitably for the reason that two-thirds of its investment 
is in fixed properties. 

It follows that a railway will aim for sufficient traffic 
to run trains up to the capacity of the “fixed” properties 
to handle them. The overhead costs are always there and 
must be met whether traffic is heavy or light. Thus, as long 
as any traffic will pay its out-of-pocket cost, plus some- 
thing toward overhead it is desirable business. Prices are 
set to make it move by charging “what the traffic can 
bear,” and not “all that it can bear.” 

Raw materials — the produce of farm and forest and 
mine — are “low rated” (traffic language meaning priced 
low for carriage) to cause them to move in considerable 
volume. Perhaps 55-60 percent of CNR traffic is in this 
category. Finished goods, or manufactures, are “high 
rated” because freight charges are a fraction of their selling 
price and they can afford to pay the higher rates. They 
comprise perhaps 20-25 percent of the traffic. In between 
are semi-finished and low-priced manufactured goods. 

It is this “value of service” principle that has developed 
Canada and made its northern mines and mills and the 
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vast prairie grain industry possible; but it does get the 
railways into difficulties. 

Charging different rates for what appears to be the same 
kind of service (high and low-rated freight may easily 
travel in the same box car) is a form of discrimination and 
there is nothing like discrimination to start an argument. 

In the case of a railway, however, discrimination is quite 
legal. It is legal, for instance, to charge Edmonton 
merchants more for carrying their freight than is charged 
Vancouver merchants, although the haul is 600 miles 
longer. The railways have to meet water competition 
through the Panama Canal at Vancouver. 


Hit where it hurt 


It was this sort of situation that led parliament, in 1904, 
to create the Board of Railways Commissioners (now 
Transport Commissioners) to deal with “unjust” discrim- 
ination and “undue” preference and to “fix, determine and 
enforce just and reasonable rates as changing conditions 
or cost of transportation may from time to time require.” 

Value of service pricing worked fairly well as long as 
the railways had more or less of a monopoly; but highways 
and trucks, encouraged by the provinces as is their right 
and duty, came along to spoil it. It wasn’t until the depress- 
ed "thirties, when every kind of traffic was scarce, that the 
small, but growing, automotive transport industry showed 
its potential as a competitor. They hit the rails where it 
hurt most. 

Because finished manufactures were “high-rated” in 
accord with the value of service principle by which “what 
you lose on the roundabouts you make up on the swings,” 
they were highly vulnerable to truck competition. To 
combat the newcomer the railways extended their pickup 
and delivery services to meet the “door to door” conven- 
ience of trucks. Most potent weapon the CNR found, how- 
ever, was the British system of “agreed charges” which it 
introduced to Canada. It is a contract arrangement that 
rewards a shipper with reduced rates according to the 
volume of his business given to the railway. 

Cutting prices on high-rated traffic was a drastic depar- 
ture from the old principle. The contribution to overhead 
costs was diminished correspondingly. In its report of 
1957 the Gordon Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects pointed up the dilemma: “. . . about 25 percent 
of the Canadian National Railways’ tonnage fails to con- 
tribute anything to overhead, another 30 percent is mar- 
ginal, and virtually all overheads are recovered from 45 
percent of operations.” 

Thus has shrunk the area of traffic from which to main- 
tain the railway investment in fixed properties (two-thirds 
of the total investment) and continued the necessity of 
maintaining rate levels where competition is not so severe, 
(mostly long-distance hauls.) The traditional rate structure 
which favored the “roundabouts” with low rates is tot- 
tering. 

When a complaint embraces history and geography and 
economics — and the outlying provinces’ transportation 
grievances concern all three — it is a sure bet that both 
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What is a Crowsnest Grain Rate ? 


It is a rate set in 1897 as the result of an agreement 
entered into between the CPR and the federal gov- 
ernment whereby that railway was granted assist- 
ance in the form of an $11,000 per mile subsidy in 
order to build a line from Lethbridge to Nelson, B.C. 

In return, the CPR agreed to reduce its rates on 
(1) grain and flour moving from the Prairies to the 
Lakehead and (2) certain commodities moving from 
the east to the prairies. 

For a few years following First World War the 
Crowsnest rates were suspended (this was a time of 
sky-rocketing prices and the McAdoo award) and 
the rates on grain and flour fluctuated according to 
the railways’ needs for revenue. 

The confusion was ended in 1925 when the 
Crowsnest rates were restored by law and became 
“statutory,” subject only to the will of parliament, 
and were also extended to cover grain and flour 
moving to the Pacific Coast for export. 

A Crowsnest rate, like others, varies with distance. 
To take Regina for an example: the rate is 20 cents 
per 100 pounds for a haul of 791 miles to the 
Lakehead. 

The CNR has told the Royal Commission on 
Transportation that had grain and flour been subject 
to the same increases as similar types of traffic since 
1897, the Regina rate would today be 45 cents. 











railway and government policy is involved. If the problem 
is complex and requires study by experts for its solution, 
a royal commission may well become the starting point 
of coming to grips with it. 

Although a royal commission can make only recom- 
mendations (which government is under no obligation 
to accept) it does serve to give both sides of a question a 
thorough airing and, incidentally, to gauge public opinion 
as represented by the spokesmen who appear before it. 
More than 200 witnesses gave evidence before the last 
royal commission for example. 

Here is the way in which the 1950 commission summed 
up the position of the provinces and the railways on the 
main freight rate issue: 

. it is in each case an attempt by shippers and con- 
signees to secure relief from the disadvantages attributed 
to increases in rates by the horizontal percentage method, 
and at the same time to retain any existing advantages in 
rates which they now enjoy. The Maritime Provinces 
wish to retain the advantages of the Maritimes Freight 
Rates Act and the Prairie Provinces wish to retain the 
Crowsnest Pass Rates on grain and flour. British Columbia 
asks for the continuance of the transcontinental rates. 

“The railways on the other hand are anxious to preserve 
the horizontal method of rate increases because of its 
simplicity of application, because they fear that they can- 
not raise adequate revenue without it by reason of truck 
competition in Central Canada, and because they enjoy 
a quasi-monopoly on long-haul traffic.” 

Out of that royal commission came government policy: 
the equalization of freight rates (it is estimated to cost the 


railways $5 millions in revenue annually), the “bridge” 
subsidy which reduces freight bills applying to rail traffic 
between east and west by means of a $7 millions subsidy, 
and the one and one-third rule that was designed to 
provide Alberta with freight rates on traffic from the east 
not more than one-third more than the transcontinental 
rates to the Coast. 

The present royal commission was appointed in 1959 
following the award of a 17 percent increase in freight 
rates. It is required by the government to inquire into, and 
report upon the following matters: 

a. inequities in the freight rate structure, their incidence 
upon the various regions of Canada and the legislative and 
other changes that can and should be made in furtherance 
of national economic policy to remove or alleviate such 
inequities; 

b. the obligations and limitations imposed upon rail- 
ways by law for reasons of public policy, and what can 
and should be done to ensure a more equitable distribution 
of any burden which may be found to result there from; 

c. the possibilities of achieving more economical and 
efficient railway transportation; 

d. whether, and to what extent, the Railway Act should 
specify what assets and earnings of railway companies in 
businesses and investments other than railways should be 
taken into account in establishing freight rates; and 

e. such other related matters as the Commissioners 
consider pertinent or relevant to the specific or general 
scope of the inquiry. 

At the Commission's organizational meeting, its first 
public appearance, the railways seized upon the “inequi- 
ties” and “limitations” references to ask once more to be 
heard in the matter of Crowsnest Pass Rates on grain and 
grain products which they still carry at rates set in 1897 
and which have since become part of the law of the nation. 
Over protests, the commission said it would listen. It will 
become a main issue. 

Although the CPR has been most often heard on the 
subject of “Crow” rates the CNR took a hefty swing at 
them as long ago as 1926 when its freight traffic manager 
presented evidence before the Board to show that the 
Canadian National lost $6 millions annually on grain 
traffic in 1923 and 1924. After the grain rates became 
“statutory” the CNR’s voice was silent. 

Losses have to be proven before rate increases are 
granted. In the case of Crow grain this involves technical 
costing methods that involve analysis of scores of railway 
accounts. 

The bulk of railway costs are not directly associated 
with the movement of trains. They show up in numerous 
railway accounts as part of a total figure. The cost of 
maintaining track, for example, is not allocated so much 
to grain, another amount to coal, and so down the long 
list. 

Even direct costs of train operations offer complications. 
A railway yard sucks in way-freights from branch lines 
and pumps out manifest trains. Can the cost of switching 
grain be separated from other items? Western grain is 
available in such volume that much of it moves in train- 
loads with consequent savings in handling. Can this be 
reflected in costing? 

The railways think so and, in fact, the CPR submitted 
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a cost study on Crow grain moved in 1948 to the last royal 
commission on transportation. It showed a deficiency 
in revenue of “somewhere between $13,769,000 and 
$16,947,000.” At that time the commission said the results 
of the study were “indefinite” and, in any event, the com- 
plex methods used in costing the traffic must be tested by 
the provinces and there wasn’t time for it. 

In anticipation of a demand by the provinces for another 
royal commission both CNR and CPR commenced a full- 
scale study of Crow grain costs for the year 1958. It was 
this study, then nearing completion, that they asked 
permission to enter as evidence when the commission held 
its first meeting. 


The CNR’s study may be summarized as follows: 


CROWSNEST GRAIN, 1958 


Variable cost (varies 


with traffic volume) _ $45,700,000 
Portion of overhead cost 18,200,000 
Total cost $63,900,000 
Revenue 28,700,000 


Deficiency 


$35,200,000 


Although the royal commission has no power to increase 
rates — that is a function of the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners — its verdict on the study figures is of major 
importance because of its impact on public opinion. 


A few years ago the Board made this pronouncement: 


“In a general way it may be stated that the cost of 
service factor is more particularly valuable in determining 
whether any particular rate is reasonably compensatory 
to the carrier in cases where there may be reason to believe 
that the rate is at the borderline of cost. In this event the 
principal consideration would be whether such a rate was 
so low as to cast an added burden upon other traffic.” If 
the royal commission gives the railway study a clean health 
bill the formula used could be helpful in dealing with such 
borderline cases. 


But this is counting chickens that haven't hatched. 
Formidable forces are massed against the railways. Lined 
up on the other side are not only the western provinces 
but also the wheat pools, the elevator companies and the 
flour millers. 

First bloc’ thrown by the opposition was a refusal to 
examine the railway witnesses who presented the cost 
study until the provinces technical advisers had further 
opportunity to analyze the figures. 

The second block could delay the issue for months, 
perhaps years. Even if Crow rates are not compensatory, 
and this the opposition does not admit, there are other 
segments of railway traffic that aren’t compensatory either, 
they say. What about passenger deficits, about branch line 
deficits, about LCL traffic and agreed charges? 


To aid them the provinces have engaged rate experts, 
all of whom practise before the Interstate Commerce 
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The Anatomy of Crowsnest Grain 
Revenue $28,700,000 
Variable Costs: 

Road Maintenance .$ 7,800,000 
Equipment 
maintenance 
Traffic 
Transportation 
General 
Communications- 
rail 400,000 
Miscellaneous, rents, 
taxes & cost of 
money 


8,900,000 
700,000 
12,300,000 
1,800,000 


13,800,000 


$45,700,000 
Constant cost 


(Grain Portion) 18,200,000 


$63,900,000 
Vital Statistics: 
Revenue ton miles (000’s) 
Cars handled 
Average car cycle 26.8 days 
Car days 3,547,084 
Switching hours 92,681 
Loaded car miles 116,998,374 
Empty car miles " 67,010,564 
Gross ton miles (millions) 10,067 


Summary: 

Revenue per ton mile 
Variable cost per ton mile 
Total cost per ton mile 1.07 


5,957,631 
132,426 


0.48 cents 
0.77 ms 


” 











Commission in Washington, D.C., where cost formulas 
are used in rate cases. As this is written the railways’ 
experts are huddled with the provinces’ experts in the 
matter of methodology, i.e., how the figures were reached. 
By March, when the commission returns to Ottawa to 
receive final submissions and to hear final argument, the 
Washington mer will have advised the opposing counsel 
where the weak spots rest in the railway case. 


The Crowsnest issue is a lively one of long standing for 
a generation. It is still only one in a wide field of enquiry, 
as can be seen by the terms of reference. 


Dr. H. F. Angus, who served on both the 1940 and 1950 
royal commissions, showed how wide it was in a reserva- 
tion he wrote to the 1950 report: 


“The complaints made by the provincial governments 
seem to me to concern the effect upon their people of 
national policies rather than the physical effect of distance 
from markets and sources of supply. They do not chal- 
lenge these policies which comprise not only the tariff 
but the very maintenance of Canada; but they complain 
that too little has been done to compensate those who 
suffer economically as a consequence of these policies. 
This is not a complaint against the railways. It is a com- 
plaint against the federal government which, in effect, is 
asked to subsidize the railways in order to enable them 


to forego high freight rates.” | 
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The man 
with 
two 

keyboards 


Telegraphy and music provide 
pleasant vocation and avocation 
for Marius Delisle who is equally 
at home on the keyboard of a 
teletype and the keyboard of a 


piano. 


By Frédéric Phaneuf 
Photos by Gerald Richard 


HE rhythmic clickety-clack of wheel on track has 

often been credited with providing inspiration to 
composers of both classical and popular music. But 
whether this familiar sound actually suggested musical 
themes is something else again — it is argued that com- 
posers just got into the composing mood to while away 
the time on a long trip. 

To get some authoritative opinion on the subject, 
Keeping Track asked Marius Delisle, CNT operator in 
the Quebec City “QC” office, for his opinion. And his 
opinion is that of a musician as well as of a telegraph 
operator. “It’s certainly possible that composers were 
inspired by the click-clack, but can you imagine what 
would happen to a telegrapher if he started sending train 
consists in cha-cha rhythm?” 

This cheerful musician-telegrapher has been at home 
with music all his life. His mother was a piano teacher and 
enrolled young Marius in the Quebec Basilica’s choir. 
There he attended a special school that combined musical 
tuition and standard education which normally led to 
classical studies. 

He made his debut at the age of 11 on a radio 
amateur hour and in the same year had his first dramatic 
acting role in “Topaze”, a play by the French dramatist 
Pagnol, which a Quebec group presented in the Dominion 
Drama Festival. 

Instead of going on to a higher classical education, Mr. 
Delisle went to work for CNT at 16. He was promoted 
to telegraph agent at Levis and later was made an operator. 
His assignments were in the news rooms of various Quebec 
newspapers, the legislative press gallery in Quebec and for 
two sessions he was assigned to the parliamentary press 
gallery in Ottawa. 

Returning to Quebec City he started in the entertain- 
ment business in earnest. He has been master of cere- 
monies and a singer in several clubs and has rubbed 
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Marius Delisle at office keyboard... 


... and the keys of his piano. 








Operation co-operation 
Case history of a successful project 


By J. C. Noel 


new spirit of optimism swept Stratford with the an- 
A nouncement by W. H. Kyle, CNR regional vice pres- 
ident, that a portion of the huge plant and facilities of the 
railway there had been leased to the Cooper-Bessemer 
Corporation of Mount Vernon, Ohio, with an option for 
the purchase of the entire 19-acre property. 

Cooper-Bessemer, builders of heavy diesel and natural 
gas engines and compressors, will start with an assembly 
operation confident that expanding markets will prove 
the potentials and require a complete manufacturing plant 
in Canada. 

This story really has two beginnings. For the first part 
we have to flash back to 1870. In that year foundations 
were laid by the Grand Trunk Railway for a heavy repair 
facility in Stratford, midway between Montreal and 
Chicago on a busy main line. 

Established in 1871, the Stratford shops guaranteed an 
uninterrupted flow of motive power for that proud line. 
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And in the process, two significant values followed. First, 
a succession of skilled craftsmen for the railway, and, 
secondly, a county seat that contributed immeasurably in 
the smooth and orderly transition of Canada’s economy 
from that of an agricultural nation to that of an industrial 
giant. 

Stratford's sons excelled as artisans. Many of them rose 
to prominence in transportation and in other industries 
across the length and breadth of the land. And they 
remained proud of their families’ associations with the 
Stratford shops. 

Part two of the story opened more than a decade ago. In 
1947 the CNR industrial development representative in 
New York concluded that Cooper-Bessemer might be in- 
terested in plans for expansion into Canada. Here was a 
progressive enterprise that had grown from a “one horse- 
powered” foundry to one of the world’s leading manufac- 
turers of engines and compressor units. Cooper-Bessemer 

















Key to Stratford shops is presented to Cooper-Bessemer. 
From left are: D. F. Purves, CNR; W. R. Gilchrist. 
C-B manager; W. C. Hymus, CNR, and H. C. Johnson. 





C. R. Jones, C-B V.P. and general manager, signs Strat- 
ford’s golden book. Standing are Mayor C. H. Meier; 
W. P. Gregory; Ald. Victor Pelley, and T. J. Flood. 





Ironing out personnel matters. From left: C. Beckerton, 
CBRT & GW; R. J. McLellan, VP, CNR System Federa- 
tion 15; F. R. Blais, secretary-treasurer, System Fed. 15; 
L. S. McGregor, gen. supt. MPCE; W. J. Notley, supt. 
Stratford shops; T. W. Read, pres., Div. 4, Ry. Empl. 
Department, AFL-CIO; J. W. Asprey, pres., Central 
Region Fed. 15; E. A. Townsend, System Fed. 15. 
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CN ’S unique place in Stratford's history 
and the central influence of railway 
operations on the economic life of the community 
are dramatically illustrated by the figures that follow. 
In January 1957, Stratford's total manufacturing 
payroll (for that month) amounted to $1,134,192. 
Of this, CNR wages and salaries accounted for 
$322,235 or 28.4 percent. Going back another four 
years, figures show that in 1953, 38 percent of all 
the people employed in manufacturing in Stratford 
worked for Canadian National. 
In addition, of course, both the railway and its 
employees contributed to the city’s tax revenues. 











had already won an enviable reputation for good citizenship 
in every community in which it had settled. It produced 
quality products and encouraged industrial progress. 

Our development officers approached the corporation 
at that time, and laid the basis for a continuing exchange 
of views on the possibility of opening a manufacturing 
operation somewhere in Canada. 

In the interim, tremendous changes were taking place 
in the realm of transportation. The CNR was energetically 
pushing ahead with technological and organizational 
improvements — dieselization was a revolution in itself. 

The railway found that Stratford shops could not be 
brought within the dimensions of the new era — not, at 
least, as a railway repair facility. Yet these shops occupied 
a unique place among the communities on the Canadian 
National. 

Our motive power shops had built Stratford. And sev- 
eral generations of local people — indeed entire families 
— looked to these shops for their livelihood. Various 
alternatives to keep the shops active were proposed and 
studied, but none proved practical. 

On June 26, 1958, F. E. Carlin, then superintendent of 
the Stratford division, appeared as company spokesman 
before the mayor and council of the city. He said, in part: 

“Management has had to face the prospect of dispensing 
with the services of more than 850 employees, many of 
them with long service and some with roots in the com- 
munity that go back two and three generations. 

“Such a move would have tragic consequences for a 
city of this size, and we searched intensively for some 
method of lessening the effect of closing the shops. 

“The solution now proposed is to institute a temporary 
work program of some years’ duration that will employ 
all those with 20 years’ or more service and who will have 
reached the age of 50 years by December 31 next. More 
than one-third of the shop staff is in that category.” 

Concurrently with the council meeting, representatives 
of the unions, personnel and motive power departments 
were in session to work out details whereby a staggered 
lay-off schedule would lessen the impact on employees 
and on the community. 

A counselling team moved into Stratford to advise the 
men of other work open to them on the railway, to assist 
them on matters of a personal nature, and to effect co- 


(Please turn to page 23) 
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YEAR IY REVIEW 


What CNR did last year and 
plans to do this year are out- 
lined in this report. 


By Donald Gordon, 
Chairman and President 


HE year 1959 has been, for Canadian National, a 
period of intensive drive on all fronts to win its fair 
share of an increasingly competitive transportation market. 
Precedent-breaking innovations in passenger service and 
a host of improvements in operational facilities ranging 
from increased dieselization to signalling and radio com- 
munications systems, new shops and simplified procedures 
spelled out CN’s determination to achieve maximum 
efficiency in giving customers what they want at prices 
they are willing to pay. 

The facilities customers heard about most and used 
were all-inclusive passenger fares, reduced rates for group, 
travel, such Canadian railway “firsts” as the “Go Now — 
Pay Later” plan and the CNR-TCA credit card, widely 
extended Piggyback service, faster freight deliveries, Telex 
and other improved communications devices. But behind 
these lay continued improvements in mechanical and 
electronic equipment, an intensification of research, a 
streamlining of organization and administrative machinery, 
all contributing to the rapidly changing face of trans- 
portation. 

An overall increase in revenues reflects the general im- 
provement in business conditions in Canada following the 
recessionary trends of 1958, though the adverse effects of 
the steel strike in the United States were also felt. 

Estimates indicate the year-end will find CN’s tonnage 
figures for revenue freight handled in 1959 improved by 
some three percent, or 2,000,000 tons, over 1958. Major 
volume increases in the movements of ores, concentrates 
and other mine products, forest products, scrap iron, 
automobile bodies and parts, were the main factors in this 
improvement. Major decreases in revenue freight traffic 
were registered in grain and grain products, pulpwood, 
coal and manufactured iron and steel articles. 

Despite vigorous efforts to improve the passenger reve- 
nue position, including a reduction in train miles of un- 
profitable services and a stepped-up sales campaign marked 
by strikingly new incentive features, passenger train reve- 
nues declined by some three percent, compared with a 
decrease of about 12 percent recorded in 1958. 

Gross revenues of Canadian National Telegraphs pushed 
to a new all-time high, estimated at approximately $27 
million or an increase of seme 11 percent over those of 
1958. Continued expansion of Telex service, private wire 
and related services and the extension of television facil- 
ities to Newfoundland, were major contributing factors, 
with revenues further augmented by acquisition of North- 


Steel started to rise on the site of headquarters build- > 
ing in Montreal, one of several construction projects. 
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Construction of major new classification yards was push- 
ed during the year and new diesel shops were under way. 


west Communications System (April, 1958) and increases 
in telegraph message rates and other service charges. 


Revenues of the seven year-round hotels operated by 
Canadian National were about on a par with those of 1958, 
with estimates indicating a small average decline in patron- 
age being more than offset by increased revenues from new 
facilities at the Fort Garry and Macdonald Hotels. At 
Jasper Park Lodge, where facilities were expanded, a very 
good season was recorded, marked by a sizeable increase 
in convention business. The Queen Elizabeth, opened by 
Canadian National at Montreal in 1958 and operated by 
Hilton of Canada Ltd., continued to attract the high 
volume of convention business it was built to accommodate. 


Need for reasonable return 


At the year-end two particular sets of circumstances 
serve to underline the continuing railway dilemma of 
trying to keep revenues in line with ever-rising costs. A 
Royal Commission on Transportation is in the course of 
hearing numerous submissions, including those of Cana- 
dian National, dealing with such thorny questions as 
that of the Crowsnest rates on grain shipments and the 
entire subject of rate-making which so vitally affects 
railway revenues. (See article on Page 4). Meanwhile, on 
the cost side, employees represented by the non-operating 
unions are in negotiation with the railways following 
presentation of demands for higher wages and other ben- 
efits. This repetitive squeeze between revenues and expend- 
itures sharpens Canadian National's need to increase 
productivity and efficiency so as to serve its customers at 
fair prices, provide satisfactory remuneration to its employ- 
ees, and earn a reasonable return on capital investment. 

The need to modernize plant and equipment in the 
interests of efficiency continues. In such modernization, 
the most graphic aspect of which is seen in dieselization in 
all its ramifications, the CN management keeps promi- 
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Extension of Piggyback services was also accomplished 
in drive to attract more traffic to CNR across Canada. 


nently in mind the impact of increasing mechanization and 
technological change upon its working force. Throughout 
the CN system, there is constant planning and discussion 
of a co-operative nature with union representatives, job 
supervisors and others to organize retraining programs, to 
arrange transfers for employees as circumstances permit 
and generally to avoid extremes, as employee displace- 
ments become necessary. The problem, in perhaps its most 
extreme form, was exemplified at Stratford, Ont., where 
CN’s big steam shops, for many years the community’s 
main source of employment, have become redundant in 
the diesel age. Here the railway undertook a comprehensive 
program, including job counselling services for displaced 
employees and intensive sales efforts at home and abroad 
to assist in locating other industry in Stratford, to provide 
employment and thus avoid the hardships involved in the 
transfer of men whose homes had long been established 
in the area. 


These efforts were rewarded a few weeks ago when it was 
announced that a large American manufacturing firm 
would establish a Canadian subsidiary at Stratford, leasing 
part of the railway shops and utilizing the skills of many 
employees still resident there. (See story on Page 9). 


Piggyback was extended 


Modern methods of moving merchandise continue to be 
added to CN’s facilities for the shipper. Competitive rates, 
agreed charges and piggyback operations continue to play 
an important role in attracting business. Commercial 
piggyback was extended to Western Canada in February 
while the first coast-to-coast piggyback handling of house- 
hold goods was established during 1959. 


Piggyback operations using railway-owned trailers were 
expanded throughout the year to include many more pairs 
of points between the Maritimes and Central Canada as 
well as additional points within Central Region. The first 
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The first travel package was symbolic of innovations in 
passenger business as we continued to seek new patrons. 


international piggyback rates were established between 
Toronto and New York, and an additional daily piggyback 
train was established between Montreal and Toronto. 

Piggyback service included the use of specialized trailer 
equipment for the handling of merchandise and produce 
traffic requiring refrigeration. 

Up to October 31 a total of 992 new freight cars of 
various types had been delivered and 300 additional cars 
were scheduled for delivery by year’s end, for a total of 
1,292 freight cars, including 200 heated box cars. 


Track laying is expected to be completed this year on a 
new branch line from Optic Lake to Chisel Lake in 
Manitoba. It is also expected that the first ballast will be 
placed under 40 of the 52 miles of track making up the new 
line. Built to serve the mining development of the Hudson 
Bay Mining and Smelting Co., the line is expected to be 
ready for service in June, 1960. 


The eastern section of the Chibougamau branch line, 
from St. Felicien, Que. to Cache Lake, a distance of 133 
miles, was completed and placed in service late in October. 
The western section of this line, from Beattyville to Chibou- 
gamau, a distance of 161 miles, was completed in 1957. 


Work on the Victoria Bridge in connection with the 
St. Lawrence Seaway is proceeding on schedule, with 
construction of the diversion now over 80 percent com- 
plete. The new steel highway deck on the upstream side of 
the bridge is scheduled to be placed late in 1960 and the 
diversion is expected to be ready for full operation prior 
to the opening of the 1961 navigation season. 


The foundations for both sections of the new Canadian 
National headquarters building behind Central Station in 
Montreal are basically complete. It is expected that the 
steel framework up to and including the fourth floor of 
the office building will be completed this year (1959) and 
that the entire project will be completed in 1961. =a 
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More electronic devices were put into use in areas where 
modern accounting methods could improve operations 


Telegraph revenues reached an all-time high and new 
equipment combined with wider service helped make 


CN Telegraphs a leader in Canadian communications. 











THE OLD WAY 


Electrician Ken MacKenzie, wearing goggles, gloves and 
a rubber mat at his knees, shows the now discarded way 
of playing air hose on reconditioned diesel generator. 


WINTER’S WAY 


On a rebuilt generator in the shops, Mr. Winter demon- 
strates his air hose fitting that won him $450 and high 
praise. His clamp has eliminated dangerous flashovers. 
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Payofts are growing BIGGER 


Story and pictures 
by Bill Smith 


IGH man on the suggestion plan’s ladder to the 
$10,000 jackpot is Bill Winter, winding shop in- 
spector at Point St. Charles. His prize-winning idea: a 
blower fixed to diesel generators to eliminate expensive, 
nerve-shattering flashovers. His award: $450. 

Mr. Winter, who joined the Point electrical shops in 
Montreal in 1952, put his busy mind to work on a problem 
that long plagued the men who service the ponderous diesel 
locomotive generators. The problem was flashover — a 
dangerous, lightning-like blast caused by electricity short- 
ing into ionized.gas through dirt, carbon and metal 
particles when the generator gets its first load after over- 
hauling. 

Guarding against flashovers— before Mr. Winter's 
modification — was done by a rubber-encased workman 
who played a jet of air across the whirring armature while 
the generator absorbed its first load. All went well as long 
as the jet remained constant; as long as the man, standing 
on his thick rubber mat in the cramped space between the 
generator and the wall of the locomotive’s engine room, 
never varied the flow of air. But it is a half-hour job and 
a second’s distraction was enough to touch off the hair- 
raising blast. Just knowing that flashover could occur at 
any second kept all but the most nerveless men away from 
the job. And a “flashed” generator had to be pulled out 
and the 30-hour job of overhauling started again. 

By the time Mr. Winter had developed his remarkably 
simple device — a clamp fitted into the bolt holes of one 
of the brushes — four out of five generators were falling 
victim to these peculiar explosions. 

Mr. Winter’s clamp eliminates hazards for the man who 
had to hold the hose, as it does the holding for him. The 
electrician removes one of the brushes, bolts the hose 
clamp into the holes and starts the generator. The air flow, 
absolutely constant, covers the entire face of the armature, 
unlike the old method where the workman could only 
cover part of the armature at a time. The effect? Bill's 
device was tried on a number of generators before he 
submitted the idea, and on hundreds since then. Not one 
has flashed. 

His idea was met with enthusiasm, not only by the men 
but by Eric Wynne, chief of motive power and car equip- 
ment. Said Mr. Wynne, “I think this is one of the greatest 
ideas we've come up with so far. It cuts a big chunk out of 
maintenance costs, and more important it completely 
eliminates the danger to the men that flashovers presented.” 

C. R. Buskard, works manager at Point St. Charles who 
presented Mr. Winter with his award money, pointed out 
that this was the highest award the company has made for 
workable ideas. “It is an excellent improvement”, he told 
Mr. Winter, “and I can assure you that everyone, both in 
our winding shop and in other system shops, will thank 
you every time they start to run up a generator.” gi 
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P. A. Herald Photo 
From left: J. R. McMillan, V.P.; W. G. Bryant, super- 
intendent; George Nies, C. of C. pres.; Hon. George 
Hees; H. W. Marsh, CN director; Mayor Allan Barsky. 


VERYONE, including the weatherman, co-operated 

to make the official opening for the new station at 
Prince Albert a gala affair. Some 500 citizens witnessed 
the event when the Hon. George Hees, Minister of 
Transport, cut the traditional ribbon and said, “I now 
declare this station officially open.” Holding the ends 
of the ribbon as it was cut were His Worship Allan 
Barsky, Mayor of Prince Albert, and George Nies, Pres- 
ident of the Prince Albert Chamber of Commerce. 

In the chairman’s opening remarks, W. G. Bryant, 
superintendent of the Prince Albert division, said, “I am 
very pleased, on behalf of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, to welcome you to the official opening of our new 
station. I am sure you will agree that this new building is 
a fine addition to Prince Albert's business district and one 
which will provide efficient service to our community.” 

J. R. McMillan, vice-president, Western Region, stressed 
the important part played by the railway station in every 
city. “As evidence of the growth which Prince Albert has 
shared with the rest of Canada, we of the CNR have found 
it necessary to erect this fine, new station in order to keep 
pace with development and to provide for your future 
transportation needs,” he said. He pointed out that the 
CNR and its predecessors had been serving Prince Albert 
for more than 50 years, and added, “We look forward to 
continuing this close association.” 

Mr. Nies stated that Prince Albert has often been 
referred to as the southern terminus of roads to resources 
and the gateway to northern Saskatchewan. “Our citizens 
are progressive, working each day to improve their city 
in appearance and also economically,” he added. “While 
the Chamber cannot take credit for the ultimate achieve- 
ment of today’s improved facilities, we feel that our 
concern about the old and our requests for the new, have 
had some bearing on the decision, reached earlier, which 
made this fine building a reality.” 

H. W. Marsh, of Regina, a CNR Director, extended 
Season’s Greetings and made a New Year’s wish “that the 
new station would soon become too small because of the 
tremendous increase in traffic which will move in and out 
of Prince Albert.” 
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Building for 
the future 


Enthusiasm ran high as CNR’s 
new terminal facilities were 


opened at Prince Albert 


By E. F. Donohoe 


Mayor Barsky recalled the growth of the city and the 
increasing development of the north, both of which had 
made the old station inadequate. “We are proud that the 
CNR has felt with us a sense of expansion and healthy 
growth in this district, and a feeling of confidence that 
the Prince Albert area can justify this new station,” he 
said. 

Transport Minister Hees, before cutting the ribbon, 
said signs of progress in railroading were present on every 
hand, and the opening of Prince Albert's new station was 
a concrete example. He described the modern facilities of 
the building, planned to meet all requirements for many 
years to come; and added that the residents of Prince 
Albert were fully appreciative of that sign of progress. 

He congratulated the Canadian National Railways, its 
architects, and all others responsible for the construction 
of the new station, “a building which stands as a monument 
to the progress in transportation in this area.” 

Following the ceremony, the official party entered the 
crowded and gaily-decorated waiting room where hostesses 
served light refreshments. The ladies are members of the 
C’Nette Club and are wives of CNR employees. Music 
was provided by the Super Continental 4, an employee 
quartet, made up of G. E. Thompson, W. G. Davis, I. A. 
Sheffield and C. Adams. 

The new, modernly-designed station building replaces 
one that has been in service since 1906. It is of reinforced 
concrete construction, with chocolate brown brick facing 
and stone trim. The public rooms have terrazzo floors and 
glazed tile walls. In addition, provision has been made for 
express and baggage facilities as well as a telegraph office 
on the main floor; while the divisional offices are located 
on the second floor. 

Equipped with the latest heating, ventilating and light- 
ing systems, the station building is a two-storey structure 
with a basement. The attached one-storey wing extension 
is 125 feet long. 

The building is now fully occupied. The work of land- 
scaping and paving of roadways and parking areas will 


be completed. | 
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A day with 


The man on 


the high hook 


High over Point St. Charles shops 
Bert Fife handles heavy machin- 


ery with a light touch. 


Story and pictures 
by Bill Smith 





OBODY can blame Bert Fife for looking down on 
his work. He has to when he’s 60 feet up in the air. 

The 30-year-old employee with the best view in the 
building spends his CNR time in lonely splendor operating 
one of four rumbling overhead cranes in the diesel shops 
at Point St. Charles. From his bird-perch seat it is never 
a problem of seeing the same old faces day after day — 
with Bert it’s the tops of the same old heads. 

The 14-year CNR veteran doesn’t mind the solitary 
work he does from his grandstand seat. When he’s making 
a tricky lift he prefers being alone; the control cabs are 
small and anyone with him couldn't help being in the 
way. Sometimes, when the hooks are being set, there’s a 
wait between hoists, but his is a job that can’t be hurried. 
It’s largely a matter of getting used to long pauses. 

The crane that does the biggest and by far the most 
spectacular job is the 150-ton behemoth that looks more 
like part of the ceiling than it does a crane. This 70-foot 
long monster with its 200-ton muscles can sweep the 
heaviest diesel off its wheels with nary a grunt and carry 
it the length of the building. This is the biggest of Bert’s 
workhorses. The crane, which straddles nearly half the 
width of the cavernous shops, does the heaviest lifting. 

Because of the awesome responsibility involved, loco- 
motive pickups are done in a slow motion world of infinite 
caution. It takes hours to complete the operation; the 
engine could be made of Dresden china for the care they 
give it. 

While his roost is a great place for scenics, Bert’s view 
of the small details on the floor below is limited. The 
optical illusion of foreshortening makes it difficult to tell 
exactly where his hooks are. 

Since his height makes him blind for close work, a crane 
operator needs an extra pair of eyes on the floor. These 
eyes belong to his “slinger”, Tom Decarlo, and the sling- 
er’s word is absolute law. When he’s making a lift Bert 
won't take an order from anyone, no matter who gives it, 
except his slinger. Tom directs the operation from the 
floor, and the placing of the hooks, or sling, is his sole 
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Bert scales the wall on his 60-foot 
trip to work up a protected ladder. 


responsibility. He directs the lift and when the load gets 
to where it’s going, it’s Tom's signals that place it. The 
whole operation takes place in an aura of concentration 
you could cut with a knife. It may take three or four hours, 
but the craneman can’t take his eyes off the slinger for a 
minute. Bert watches his slinger like a cat does a mouse. 
When tolerances are measured in inches, neither man can 
afford to make a mistake. 

Not all Bert's time is devoted to the 200-ton crane; 
some days he doesn’t see the inside of the cab at all. When 
he’s not involved with the big lifts, Bert can be found 
trundling along in the 40-’.n crane. The 40-tonner does 
the medium work, including preparing a pit for a loco- 
motive. Diesels are picked up in pieces; the body first and 
then the two wheel trucks. The big hoist swings the body 
away, placing it gently on house jack-like supports in 
another bay. Then the trucks are moved by the 40-tonner. 
When the time comes to put the engine back together 
the pit is prepared in the reverse order; trucks down first, 
followed by the locomotive body. 

Work on the 40-ton crane is much steadier than it is 


Hand signals are passed to crane op- 
erator by Tom Decarlo, Bert’s slinger. 





Waiting and more waiting is the lot 
of the operator on the 200-ton lift. 


on the big lift. The loads are smaller and easier to hook 
up. Because it’s faster the medium crane works more; un- 
like its big brother which spends 90 percent of its time 
just waiting. It can take the 200-ton crane as long as four 
hours to do a complete lift; two minutes of which are 
devoted to carrying the engine from one point to another. 

To avoid traffic jams the cranes run on tracks at 
different levels. The 200-ton and 40-ton cranes work on 
the top track level while their comparatively flyweight 
brother, a 15-tonner, goes about its business 10 feet below. 
The other 15-ton crane runs on rails of its own across the 
shop. 

From a purely mechanical standpoint it’s an easy job. 
It took Bert little more than a week to make the switch 
from electrician’s helper to crane operator back in 1949. 
But there’s more to it than mechanics. It is a job that 
requires perfect judgment, extreme care and the patience 
of a bird watcher. Tom and he work together perfectly in 
a job where a slip by either of them could turn half the 
shop into a shambles. The controls are easy to learn; the 
rest of it isn’t. — 





The 200-ton crane wraps its arms 
around a switcher before a pickup. 
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The candy-striped hooks slide down 
these steel triangles to be folded. 


Learning job, Tom checks hooks 
while slinger Sam Thompson directs. 
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Cars are where you find them 


And finding the right car for the right job in the right place at the right time 
at lowest cost is the essential chore done by the car service department. 


By Archie Duffie 


AST year, a little more than three-quarters of the 
money the Canadian National received came from 
what we were paid for moving freight. 

The shipments involved in this prime source of revenue 
were carried in the company’s 117,400 freight cars of 
various types, cars that we keep on call to fill the trans- 
portation needs of Canada and the United States. 

Making all this freight-moving equipment available on 
short notice, and seeing to it that the cars are economically 
handled, is the job of the car service department, with 
its headquarters in Montreal and its branches throughout 
the system. 

The major function of the car service department is the 
handling of freight car distribution between regions, 
districts and divisions, and ensuring the best possible 
utilization of our rolling stock. 

Freight cars of all types used by the CNR represent a 
capital investment of $648,000,000, and getting the best 
use out of them involves a widespread organization staffed 
by men whose railroad careers have been spent in acquiring 
the specialized knowledge and experience needed for the 
task. 

Perhaps a description of a typical day with the car serv- 
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ice supervisors would be the best way to present a general 
picture of the department's activities. 

The figurative trigger that starts things off might be 
pulled by a shipper who has something he wants moved, 
so he gets in touch with the local CNR agent, and tells 
him he wants such and such a number of cars, of this or 
that type, at such and such a place at a specified time. 

The chances are that the agent doesn’t have the cars 
right at hand, so he phones or wires the divisional super- 
visor of car service for help. The latter arranges to have 
the cars sent where they are needed, if he has them availa- 
ble, and if he hasn't he will put it up to the district car 
service office. 

Sounds like a matter of the simple exchange of a few 
phone calls or wires, but it’s not that easy. 

In the first place, the fact that we have 117,400 cars 
doesn’t mean all kinds are always available at any partic- 
ular place, and it is at this point in the chain of events 
that the specialized talents of the car service supervisor 
come into the picture. 

First of all, he can’t distribute empty cars unless he 
knows just how many he has and where they are. To 
provide himself with this information, he relies on daily 





A shipper with a 75-ton 
transformer to move has a 
problem. Providing him 
with specialized equipment 
like this depressed-center 
flat car is one of the jobs of 
the car service department. 
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reports giving the location of every car, CNR and “for- 
eign”, on our lines. 

These reports are compiled from forms filled out daily 
for all sidings and yards, and show the location of every 
car, its number and initials, and whether it is loaded or 
empty, or in process of being loaded or unioaded. This 
information is wired to the divisional supervisor of car 
service. 

In the past few months, the inauguration of punched- 
card systems in many yard offices has functioned to assist 
the car distributing. As an ancillary operation, these yard 
offices produce car movement records that are sent by 
transceiver to the regional machine accounting bureaus or 
electronic computer centers. There reports are printed 
by tabulating machines for the car record offices, and these 
reports, together with empty car reports provided from 
the same source, are used by the car service supervisors. 
(See article “Punched Cards Hit the Yards” in January 
KEEPING TRACK). 

In possession of almost up-to-the-minute data when he 
starts his day, the car service supervisor can begin dealing 
off cars according to the needs of our customers. 

As previously mentioned, he must keep in mind the 
necessity for reducing empty car mileage as much as pos- 
sible, and to accomplish this he must take into account a 
long list of factors. If he makes his moves right, he'll get 
his cars shuffled around with a minimum of empty mileage 
and switching. 

Let's look at a typical case. 

Suppose the supervisor of car service is at Smithville, 
and a shipper wants a car at Jonesburg. The supervisor, 
conning his reports, learns that there is a suitable car at 
intermediate station Midtown, so he arranges to have 
that car sent to Jonesburg instead of sending one all the 
way from Smithville. 

Using a dozen variations of the same technique, the car 
supervisor will shuffle his supply of rolling stock, aiming 
to save money and time. 

It need hardly be added that such manipulations require 
keen judgment, and an intelligent co-operation from 
everyone concerned. 

Perhaps the division car supervisor finds his supply of 
cars unequal to the demand. When this happens, he places 
an order with the district supervisor, who must in turn 
juggle his available supply. If the district man runs out 
of cars he must seek them at the regional office or, if 
necessary, from headquarters, where the car service people 
have the picture of the supply situation all over the system, 
and can move cars where they are required. 

It is impossible to avoid empty car mileage entirely, 
but by combining experience with horse-sense, and by all 
departments concerned working in close harmony, we 
have been able to reduce the percentage of empty car miles 
on the CNR to a point that ranks among the lowest on the 
continent. 

The foregoing is a brief rundown of the car service 
angle, which is only one of the activities of a busy 
department. 

The car service people are also concerned with the 
loading of freight cars. The ideal situation would be to 
have every car filled to capacity every time it moved, and 


(Please turn to page 24) 
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Another type of heavy duty flat car was ready and 
waiting to put wheels under this huge marine boiler. 





te eae : 
Special cars? You name 'em; we've got 'em. This one was 
built to facilitate loading and unloading of pulpwood. 





, n>) aS Feat hs 
Freight cars travel by freight, naturally. Narrow gauge 
boxcars for Newfoundland moved on standard flats. 
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Why your GM locomoti 


OUR REBUILD SERVICE HELPS YOU KEEP GM Diesel Rebuild Services offer 8 advantages! 
THEM VOUNG--AND ON THE ROAD 1. Reduced major component inventory 


It takes expensive equipment, facilities, special knowledge 2. Greatly reduced overall rebuild costs 

and techniques to rebuild completely major locomotive . 

component uch as engine enerators, and traction 3. New component warranty — 

» > Ss s . i Ss 2 as, > ore 8, < ° . . 
” ger 100,000 miles or 1 year even for entire locomotive 

motors. A timely example is the dip and bake process on 

traction motor armatures—an important factor in keeping 

your GM locomotives in top operating condition. GM . Greatly reduced facility investment 

remanufactured components—even entire locomotives (in machines, tooling 


Reduction of premature failure costs 
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carry the same wide warranty as a new product! ;. Predictable costs permit accurate budgeting 
Ask the GM Diesel service representatives in one of the 
centres below to explain further our UNIT EXCHANGE 
and REBUILD AND RETURN services. . Increased capital flexibility 
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. Scheduled delivery—on time! 
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Dip and bake operation on traction motor armatures . . . a section of the Rebuild Department at GM Diesel’s London plant. 


never need grow old 
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General Offices and Plant, London, Ontario. 


Sales Headquarters, International Aviation Building, Montreal, Quebec eo In the United States; Electro-Motive Division, La Grange, Illinois 








JU YOU HAVE A QUESTION ? 


Q. If CNR has an easier run and gentler grades through 
the Rockies, why can’t we beat the CPR’s running 
time? Is there a secret agreement? 

. It is true that the CNR has gentler grades through 
the Rockies compared with the CPR; however, the 
track mileage between Vancouver and Winnipeg is 
93 miles shorter by CPR route. The time lost by the 
CNR travelling this additional 93 miles cannot be 
recovered by faster train operations by reason of 
track speed limitations. 

The most important factor is that passenger trains 
are scheduled for convenient passenger arrival and 
departure times at large cities such as Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon, Edmonton and Vancouver, rather than 
operating the train to achieve a minimum running 
time between the first and last terminal. There is 
no secret agreement in respect to scheduling. 

S. F. Dingle, Vice Pres., Operation 


. What happens to my Benefit Plan or Welfare Plan 
insurance if I am laid off or leave the company? 

A. If you are a participant in the Benefit Plan for 
Scheculed Employees of Canadian Railways and are 
laid off youcan continue as a Participating Employee 
for Life Insurance and Surgical-Medical-Obstetrical 
Benefits (and for Hospital Benefits in Quebec). You 
must pay a special rate of contributions direct to the 
railway, as shown in your Benefit Plan Booklet. 


Your insurance for Weekly Indemnity Benefits 
will be discontinued. 

You may continue these special contributions for 
12 months and after that time will be treated as an 
employee terminating service. 

If you are a participant in the Benefit Plan and 
leave the company your coverage for Weekly Indem- 
nity Benefits ceases on the date of termination of em- 
ployment. Your life Insurance will continue for 
31 days beyond the end of the month in which you 
terminate your employment. If you have at least 
5 years of service you may apply for conversion of 
your life insurance to an individual policy. Your 
coverage for Surgical-Medical-Obstetrical Benefits 
(and Hospital Benefits in Quebec) will cease at the 
end of the month in which the last deduction can be 
made from your pay. 

If your are a participant in the Welfare Plan for 
Non-scheduied and Management Employees the 
regulations regarding lay-off and termination of 
service are the same as for the Benefit Plan, except 
that Weekly Indemnity Benefits are not involved and 
your Paid-up Life Insurance continues in force if 
your contributions have been sufficient to purchase 
$100 of Paid-up Insurance. Your Term Insurance 
may be continued in the form of an individual policy 
if you so arrange with the underwriters. 

G. P. Hamilton, Supt. Pension and Welfare Plans 
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Pass privileges please widows 


NE of the impediments in the way of making life 
happy for Canadian National conductors has been 
removed. 

It has always been with a twinge of regret that conduc- 
tors have “lifted” the trip passes of widows of pensioned 
railroaders with whom they once worked, but that’s all 
over now. 

Widows of Canadian National pensioners, all across the 
system, have been given card passes, just like the ones 
their late husbands used. About 6,000 widows will benefit. 

Management decided last year to launch the new policy, 
starting with the 1960-1961 passes, and already a fat file 
of “thank you” letters from pensioners’ widows has ac- 
cumulated in the pension and welfare plans department 


at Montreal, through which office the passes are processed 
with the pass bureau. 
Here are extracts from some of the letters: 
“I am writing you this little note on behalf of 
my mother, to express her sincere appreciation 
for her Personal Pass. She said, ‘It was the 
nicest thing that happened to me at Christmas.’ 
She feels that it is part of something that belonged 
to my Dad, and therefore has a real significance 
for her.” Miss Kay West, Winnipeg. 
“I am writing to thank you very much for sending me 
the personal pass . . . I could not have got anything more 
pleasing for Christmas . . .” Mrs. W. R. Scott, Brockville. 
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“I am in receipt of the annual pass . . . I wish 
to convey to you . . . my deep appreciation for 
same, and I consider it a great privilege to be the 
holder of this pass . . .” Mabel Merrill, Rich- 
mond, Que. 


“I received the card pass this week. I wish to thank you 
very much for same . . . I’m not sure as to whether getting 
the pass denoted good behavior or not, but for whatever 
reason it came my way, I am very grateful . . . that I am 
still included in the railway’s good fellowship. That it exists 
I have no doubt . . .” Mrs. Elsie Schmalenberger, Winnipeg. 


“My personal pass . . . has just been received. 
I realize this was made possible by the number 
of years my husband served the company and I 
am sure all who receive this (pass) will deem it a 
mark of honor and appreciation for the ones who 
gave the best years of their lives in serving the 
railway.” Mrs. G. Pugh, Toronto. 


“I am in receipt of your letter . . . in which was enclosed 
pass card in my favor. It was a very pleasant surprise, and 
I wish to express my sincere appreciation. I know I will 
enjoy a great deal of pleasure from my personal pass . . .” 
Mrs. H. C. Morrison, Midland. 


“I think it most generous of the Canadian Na- 
tional to give these personal passes to widows, 
which I, for one, am very proud to own.” Mrs. 
F. C. Drake, Montreal. 


Mrs. H. D. Finley, Jasper, Alta., widow of a CNR 
locomotive engineer, has expressed her thoughts in a letter 
to the editor of KEEPING TRACK: 


“This is on behalf of widows of employees of the CNR. 
“What does a long service pass mean to a widow? 
Considerably more than when her husband was living! 
“The inestimable convenience may not be so evident in 
the larger centers. At least, through Northern Ontario and 
across the prairies it has immeasurable value . . . Emer- 
gencies develop . . . far from professional service . 
Iliness may occur . . . glasses get broken . . . etc. 
“Whatever the influence that has brought the result of 
the issuing of long service passes to widows, I can say on 
behalf of CNR widows, we deeply and truly appreciate 
the re-instatement. Let us use what influence we have as 
widows to boost our railroad. We are still a part of it.” 


—— 





Two keyboards... 


(Continued from page 8) 


shoulders with the great names in entertainment including 
Jean Sablon, Charles Trenet, Asnavour, Jeanne d’Arbois, 
Duke Ellington and others. 

“Most of them were exceedingly co-operative,” he 
recalls. “They taught me tricks of the trade and often 
invited me to add a song of my own to the show.” 

In 1947 Mr. Delisle formed his own ensemble and made 
one-night stands away from Quebec. He has now reached 
the stage where he’s in such demand that he must refuse 
bookings. 

His inspiration for songs doesn’t necessarily come from 
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his job. But his affection for his native Quebec has con- 
tributed. One day as he was walking up the steep incline 
connecting Lower and Upper Town, he was overwhelmed 
with the charm of the busy harbor, the narrow streets, the 
old market place and of Dufferin Terrace. 

Disjointed phrases merged into a song which he was 
soon humming to a theme that had been running through 
his mind for weeks. The result was “Place d’Armes” which 
was recorded by London Records, together with “Marché 
Champlain” to tie in with the 350th anniversary of Quebec. 

The success of these songs prompted other composers 
to get together with Mr. Delisle and form the Association 
of Quebec City Authors and Composers, under the direc- 
tion of Geneviéve Aubin-Bertrand. 

There are about 60 in the group and they appear each 
week on radio station CHRC, giving the members’ songs 
and adaptations a chance to be heard. Heavy fan mail 
indicates the success of the venture. 

And Marius Delisle’s reputation continues to grow. For 
the past few months he has been active on a French hit 
parade program over CHRC and stations in Three Rivers 
and Jonquiere. 

Last year he recorded “Le Tango d’Amour” by Made- 
leine Mercier and this song was on the French hit parade 
list for two months and is still going strong. He also 
recorded “Confidence d'un Pére”, a composition by 
Genevieve Aubin-Bertrand. 

And another of his own songs, “A Québec au Clair de 
Lune”, has just been put on wax, sung by Marius Delisle, 
and will be released shortly. 

A jazz appreciation club also plays a large part in his 
life. Each week a group of enthusiasts forms a combo and 
plays. It also listens to recordings from a library of 
1,500 discs ranging from Lower Basin Street music to 
existentialist European jazz. 

Mr. Delisle is married and has two sons, Michel, who is 
seven years old, and Richard, two years. He used to be a 
good hockey player but lately contents himself with quiet 
skating with Michel, and he also enjoys tobogganing. 

Despite his love of music and success as a musician 
he’s happy to keep this as an avocation and continues to 
enjoy his work with CNT. Sou 





Operation co-operation 
(Continued from page 10) 


operation with specialists from the national employment 
service. 

But even these measures, important as they were, did 
not provide a total solution. The problem of the com- 
munity itself called for something more. The CNR shops 
had been Stratford’s economic mainstay in the past to a 
degree that was unique in the economy of any Canadian 
community and it was clear that the only real answer lay 
in attracting another growing industry to Stratford to take 
CNR’s place. 

With this in mind, a vigorous campaign was launched. 
Its target: Another expanding industry which could employ 
the skills and technical know-how concentrated in the 
community. 

Our industrial salesmen, co-operating with the Stratford 
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Industrial Commission, in words and pictures, presented 
the attractions of Stratford to prospects throughout Can- 
ada, the United States and Europe. This campaign 
generated fresh interest in Stratford as an industrial site 
on the part of a number of manufacturing firms. These 
included Cooper-Bessemer, an engineering firm with whom 
CNR had maintained contact since 1947. 

As a result of follow-up discussions, Cooper-Bessemer 
decided to start an assembly and manufacturing operation 
in the Stratford shops. In addition, there is reason to 
believe that other firms with whom CNR has been in touch 
may decide to establish operations in Stratford in future. 

Mr. Carlin, at present on special duties at regional head- 
quarters, returned to Stratford last December 16 to break 
the good news to the community. And our employees, 
through the Federated Crafts and local shop representa- 
tives, heard it at the same time from motive power and 
personnel officers. Cooper-Bessemer executives attended 
both meetings to speak for thei~ corporation. 

Briefly, this is what has occurred: The railway has leased 
initially about 55,000 square feet of space in the boiler 
shop, erecting shop and tender shop, with about an acre of 
adjacent land, to the Cooper-Bessemer Corporation, with 
options to lease additional space and to purchase the whole 
shop property as fast as growth warrants. 

Cooper-Bessemer undertook to give preference to pres- 
ent and former railway shop personnel when it recruits 
staff. Meanwhile the railway is to continue a schedule 
that will afford employment to the service-age group in 
the commitment made last year. 

“Many of these men,” said Mr. Carlin, “will undoubtedly 
leave us to join Cooper-Bessemer. However, those who 
elect to remain with the railway will be able to do so and 
we will employ them in Stratford until a complete rundown 
program is required, at which time they will be able to 
exercise their seniority and transfer with the work to 
another railway shop.” 

Speaking to the civic leaders, C. Robert Jones, vice 
president and general manager of Cooper-Bessemer, said: 

“The question to our management was not ‘shall we 
manufacture in Canada’, but, ‘how soon and where’. We 
found that the situation in Stratford was ideal for our 
Canadian market objectives. 

“In Stratford, we find a plant location well-suited to 
the manufacture of the heavy duty engine and compressor 
units which now form the bulk of our manufacturing activ- 
ity. In Stratford, we find a pool of readily available, skilled 
people, who have a basic knowledge in the production and 
servicing of heavy equipment. And lastly, through our 
leasing and ultimate purchasing arrangements with the 
CNR, we find an ideal climate to develop this area gradual- 
ly into a major Cooper-Bessemer manufacturing facility. 

“It is our intention to employ as many of your people 
as possible. During 1960 a very modest program of assem- 
bly operations will be commenced which will require a 
minimum staff. Further employment will be based on the 
demand of the Canadian market which as we have dis- 
cussed should develop steadily. Our long range planning 
envisions a work force which could exceed 400 men. We 
will give hiring preference first to presently employed CNR 
shop personnel, and secondly to laid-off shop employees. 


“The selection of employees by our company will be 
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based on skills and other personal qualifications — age will 
not be a determining factor.” 

In an editorial the following day, the Stratford Beacon- 
Herald summed up in these words: “Labor and business 
alike have been given a lift at an appropriate time — and 
who can fully evaluate that asset? The man on the street 
properly interprets the news as wholly good. Certainly it 
was welcomed warmly everywhere in the city.” 

Mr. Kyle put it this way: “Here we have an exceptional 
opportunity for community and industry to participate in 
a progressive changing over of a declining railway repair 
facility to an established, stable operation leading to a 
manufacturing plant that is destined, we are confident, to 
take an important place in the life of this city.” Qa 





Cars are where... 
(Continued from page 19) 


the fact that this is asking the impossible does not deter 
the car service staffers from shooting for the moon. 

The question is constantly under study, as methods are 
sought to bring about more complete utilization of rolling 
stock. 

Much of the data for these studies is taken from a load- 
ing report that each station agent fills out daily. Space is 
provided on this form for the car initials, number and 
class, commodity, shipper, consignee, destination station, 
routing and weight. 

The car service supervisors play a giant game of rail- 
road chess with chessmen that weigh up to 150 tons each, 
and their role is an important one in getting our money 
back on the tremendous investment we have in freight- 


carrying equipment. fa 
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"NOTHIN MUCH....IDENTIFICATION CARDS, SOCIAL 
SECURITY CARD, CREDIT CARDS... STUFF LIKE THAT." 
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APPOINTMENTS AND 
PROMOTIONS 


D. E. Andrus, night general yardmaster, 
GTW, at Flint, has been named general 
yardmaster there. 


R. G. Atkinson has been appointed 
freight traffic representative at Saint John. 


R. H. Barnard has been named ad- 
ministrative assistant, personnel, account- 
ing and finance department, Montreal. 


G. H. Betz, assistant regional auditor 
at Moncton, has been named regional 
auditor there. 


R. E. Brown, yardmaster at Flint, has 
been named night general yardmaster 
there. 


J. W. Duckworth, chief tariff clerk, 
Montreal, has been appointed chief of 
ticket bureau there. 


E. O. Grant has been appointed freight 
traffic representative at Saskatoon. 


J. D. Hedley has been named adminis- 
trative assistant, personnel, in the ac- 
counting department, Montreal. 


A. L. Henderson, freight traffic rep- 
resentative, Saint John, has been appoint- 
ed chief clerk to the division freight agent, 
Halifax. 


D. E. Hodgson, ticket clerk, Regina, 
has been named special traffic represent- 
ative in Sydney, Australia. 


S. F. Lean has been named assistant to 
the vice president and general manager, 
Atlantic Region, Moncton. 


F. E. Lowery has been appointed travel- 
ling freight agent, Halifax. 


James MacKay, freight traffic rep- 
resentative, Saskatoon, has been named 
travelling freight agent there. 


D. E. Major, superintendent, Montreal 
division, CN Express, has been named 
superintendent, eastern division, Moncton. 


J. D. Nicklen, chief clerk, general 
freight agent, Winnipeg, has been named 
assistant to the division freight agent, 


Calgary. 


J. J. Poirier has been appointed acting 


superintendent, CN Express, Montreal 
division. 


Harland Reed, general yardmaster at 
Flint, has been appointed Flint terminal 
trainmaster. 


W. T. Ritchie, agent at Glace Bay, has 
been named employee relations officer for 
the system, CN Express, Montreal. 


E. T. Rose, assistant superintendent, 
Chicago division, Detroit, has been ap- 
pointed work study officer there. 


H. C. Russell, CN Express traffic super- 
visor, Moncton, has been named general 
superintendent, Western district, Win- 


nipeg. 


W. D. Spencer has been appointed chief 
rate clerk, freight traffic department, 
Moncton. 


K. W. Thomson, inspector, mechanical 
department, Toronto, ha; been named 
superintendent of shops, Moncton. 


L. A. Woed, CN Express accountant, 
Montreal, has been appointed special 
representative, methods, Montreal. 
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Halifax car department's top team, 


Tenders called for “Y” 

The CNR has called for tenders for the 
construction of a Railway YMCA at 
Moncton. The new “Y” will be located 
on the site of the $15,000,000 hump yard 
now under construction. 
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“Wheels”, 





winners of the Summer League 
bowling trophy. From left: R. G. Cluse, car cleaner and trophy donor; team 
members L. W. Cochrane, foreman; J. A. Mitchell, car cleaner; C. F. Evans, carman; 
J. S. Chandler, carpenter; J. L. LeBlanc, pipefitter and G. W. Clorey, carman. 


The building will be provided and 
maintained by the company and will ac- 
commodate train crews during stopovers 
in Moncton. Under an agreement with the 
CNR, the “Y” transportation department 
will look after operation of the building's 
living quarters. 


Three are victors 

Two employees and a pensioner were 
among the successful candidates in British 
Columbia's municipal elections. 

J. E. Fitzwater, who, before his retire- 
ment, was B&B clerk, Kamloops, was re- 
elected for his ninth year as mayor of 
Kamloops. In addition to a long career in 
civic affairs, Mr. Fitzwater has been 
active in many community organizations. 

William Fomich, yardman, Port Mann, 
was elected councillor in Surrey, B.C.’s 
largest municipality. Among the local 
bodies with which Mr. Fomich has been 
actively connected are the Community 
Association and ratepayer groups. 

Elected a commissioner in the village 
of North Kamloops was A. J. Chilton, 
carman, Kamloops. He is serving his 
second term as president of Kamloops 
Labour Council. 


Heads auditors 

Stanley Rohatynski, regional internal 
auditor at Winnipeg, has been elected to a 
second term as president of the Institute 
of Ir*ernal Auditors. 
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Safe driver honored 


Roger Santerre, truck driver for the 
road transport department, was honored 
by the Campbellton Chamber of Com- 
merce during Safe Driving Week. 


Durand safety meet 


The first combined safety meeting for 
all ernployees of the GTW at Durand was 
held in the high school there, and was 
arranged by W. W. Munce, trainmaster. 
R. J. Johnson, member of the safety 
committee, was toastmaster. 


Scholarship winner 


John Hennessey, of Charlottetown, 
claims clerk in the freight office has been 
awarded a Harry Allan Chappell Me- 
morial Scholarship by the Canadian 





Brotherhood of Railway Transport and 
General Workers which enabled him to 
attend a one-week labor institute at Dal- 
housie University. 


Brotherhood banquet 


The annual banquet and dance of 
Lodge 1188, Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, was held in Dunville, 
Newfoundland. Speakers included W. F. 
Chafe, E. E. Thoms, president and local 
chairman, and L. J. Daley, president of 
the Newfoundland Federation of Labor. 


Lodge officers elected for 1960 were: 
president, E. E. Thoms; vice president, 
T. Kelly; secretary, T. Coombs; secretary- 
treasurer, J. Sullivan; chaplain, J. White; 
sergeant-at-arms, W. Strickland; inner 
guard, B. Cheseman and outer guard, P. 
Hynes. 





Fourth-term mayor 

Alexander Hannah, locomotive engi- 
neer, has been re-elected by acclamation 
as mayor of Sioux Lookout, Ont. 

It will be Mayor Hannah’s fourth term 
as chief magistrate of the northern On- 
tario rail center. 


Gets golden pass 

E. A. Campbell, leading hand machinist 
at the motive power shops in Stratford, 
has been awarded a gold pass in recogni- 
tion of 50 years of CN service. 


Fraternity V.P. 

Earle F. Flinn, assistant general freight 
agent, sales, Chicago, was elected regional 
vice president of Mid West Region No. 4 
of the Delta Nu Alpha Transportation 
Fraternity at their convention in Pitts- 
burgh. 
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Turtle Club memberships go to Aurele Lapointe, left, and 
Regent Ouelette, whose helmets saved them from possibly 
fatal injuries. At center is Ron Gillespie, division engineer, 
Edmundston. The men were working on the Blue Bell 
tunnel when falling rocks bounced off their helmets. 


New generating equipment for Ontario Hydro, 256 tons of 
it, moved on 14-car CNR train from Sorel to Toronto. 





Machinery was on three depressed center flats, with empty 
gondolas as idlers. At left in photo is George Wheeler, CNR 
foreign freight department. With him are Jim Donoghue, 
Cyril Powers and Ernie Tait of Parsons Canada, Ltd. 
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Ralph Lutes also celebrated “Don’t Get Your Skull Frac- 
tured Month.” End-panel of box car fell on his helmeted 
head. Making presentation of membership in Turtle Club 
are P. F. Padberg, right, general storekeeper, Moncton, and 
H. E. Corkum, supervisor scrap, reclamation and rail. 





Twenty-one departments at Moncton with 80 per cent or 
better participation in Community Chest drive got plaques. 
From left: Jack Seaman, CNR Chest representative; Grace 
Coleman, public relations; M. C. Horner, CN Express; E. 
W. Hollingum, chairman, Chest payroll deduction commit- 
tee; G. A. Blakney, regional employee relations officer. 
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Elected for 1960 season at meeting of Vancouver Officers’ 
Club. From left: Jimmy Blake, second vice president; 
Jack Brown, president; Lorne Kyle, first vice president. 


Club officers named 

Jack Brown, general freight agent, has 
been elected president of the Vancouver 
Officers’ Club. 

Others elected at the club’s annual 
meeting were: honorary president, J. J. 
Behan, manager and general super- 
intendent, B.C. district; first vice presi- 
dent, L. B. Kyle, district claims agent; 
second vice president, P. J. Blake, district 
mail and baggage agent; secretary, Harry 
Mills, manager, communications depart- 
ment; treasurer, Dr. J. G. Hunter, senior 
medical officer; directors, D. S. Neilson, 
general agent, express department, Fred 
Pope, city cargo sales manager, TCA, and 
L. M. Thomson, assistant to the man- 
ager and general superintendent. 

Guest speaker at the dinner meeting 
was Annis Stukus, Vancouver Sun foot- 
ball editor. 


New CNT development 


An automatic selector system, which 
provides for unattended operation of sta- 
tions on a party-line teletype system, has 
been developed for commercial use by 
CNT engineers. 

The system, now in operation in sev- 
eral large private wire teletype networks, 
provides for automatic sending of a call-in 
sequence to all stations on a party line 
circuit. 

Using the Auto-Call method of opera- 
tion there is no need for a teletype opera- 
tor to man the equipment continuously 
throughout the day. 

When the operator is given traffic to 
transmit, the message is prepared in 
perforated tape form and placed under 
the transmitter latch. Upon receipt of the 
station call-in signal, it will be picked up 
and transmitted to the required station 
or stations automatically. 

A station may transmit to any other 
station in the system or to all of them 
simultaneously if so required. 
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The operator at the control point, usual- 
ly the head office, has the ability to pre- 
empt the circuit for transmission of im- 
portant messages. 

A special feature of the unit is its “plug- 
in” internal construction. Each of the im- 
portant component parts of the machine 
is built as a unit in itself. This enables 
replacements and repairs to be made 
quickly and easily. 

In addition, the control panel of the 
Auto-Call unit is separate from the mech- 
anism itself, and is small enough to be 
placed on a desk. 


New heated cars 

Ten heated boxcars which can maintain 
a constant temperature for as long as 40 
days without refuelling are undergoing 
tests at Moncton. 

The new cars will fulfill a dual role by 
carrying perishable traffic requiring pro- 
tection from frost in winter and general 
merchandise during the summer months. 
Heated by thermostatically controlled 
Methanol heaters, they are the first of their 
kind to be used on the CNR. 

It is expected that the cars will operate 
successfully in temperatures as low as 40 
below zero. 


Heads B.C. golf club 


Alastair Campbell, formerly of the 
freight department in the Western Region, 
has been elected president of the Upland 
Golf Club at Victoria. 

Mr. Campbell retired as division freight 
agent at Winnipeg in 1953. 


Objective topped 

Duluth, Winnipeg and Pacific em- 
ployees at Duluth were among the first 
groups to reach their objective in the 
Community Chest campaign. Their con- 
tributions were 75 per cent greater than 
last year. 





What is it? Irene Shura, Toronto steno, can't figure out 
what to call new $10,000 machine in Toronto shops. What's 
YOUR guess? You can find out on page 28 if you're right. 


Charles Lundeen and Harry Lear were 
the DWP canvassers. 


Winnipeggers elected 

J. S. Stephen, general passenger agent 
at Winnipeg, has been elected president 
of the St. Andrew’s Society of that city, 
and Robert N. Bruce, city ticket agent, 
has been named honorary secretary of 
the organization. 


Kiwanis leader 

Robert J. Whittaker, manager of the 
Canadian National Telegraphs at Saint 
John, N.B., has been elected president of 
the Saint John Kiwanis Club for the 
coming year. 





Science Now Shrinks 
Piles Without 
Pain or Discomfort 


Finds Healing Substance That Relieves Pain 
And Itching As It Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


Toronto, Ont. (Special)— For 
the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and 
to relieve pain and itching. Thou- 
sands have been relieved with this 
inexpensive substance right in the 
privacy of their own home without 
any discomfort or inconvenience. 

n case after case, while gently 
relieving pain actual reduction 
(shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were 
so thorough that sufferers made 
statements like “Piles have ceased 
to be a problem !” 

The secret is a new healing sub- 
stance (Bio-Dyne)—discovery of a 
famous scientific institute. 

Now this new healing substance 
is offered in suppository or ointment 
form called Preparation H. Ask for 
it at all drug stores—money back 
guarantee, 
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Members of Victoria Lodge No. 8, B.R.T., who were presented with 20-year pins 
at Stratford meeting. From left: Charles Skirten, yardmaster; Leon Doyle, con- 
ductor; Russell Ward, retired conductor; Clarence Kane, conductor; C. Webb, 
lodge president, who made the presentations. All are residents of Stratford. 


First aiders honored 

During December, Moncton shops 
reached another milestone in a long and 
praiseworthy history of first aid training. 

Ninety-nine employees were presented 
with St. John Ambulance awards signify- 
ing that they had been successful in 
examinations after completing various 
stages of training. 

Highlight of the ceremonies was the 
presentation of Ten Year Certificates by 
D. V. Gonder, vice president and general 
manager, Atlantic Region, to Edwin B. 
Mitchell, Gerald P. Dawson, Albert E. 
Knapper and Philip R. J. LeBlanc. 





Sixty men were presented with labels 


Steam fans don’t come much younger symbolic of four or more years training; 
than this wee laddie taking a good six got medallions for three years; nine 
look at one of the last of the iron vouchers for two years and 24 got their 
ponies on the GTW’s Detroit division. first-year certificates. 





It’s a fabricator 

The machine pictured on page 27 is a 
fabricator, not an overgrown sewing 
machine. 

It is used in the CNT shops to punch 
a variety of holes in steel, sometimes half 
an inch thick. The punched steel is then 
used as a chassis in radio, microwave or 
telegraph equipment. CNT people say it 
has already started paying for itself. 


Lakehead C. U. flourishes 


The annual report of the CNR Employ- 
ees (Lakehead Terminal) Credit Union, 
Ltd., shows total assets of $139,460.16, an 
increase of 20 per cent over the previous 
year. Share capital at $117,000.00 rep- 
resents a 27 per cent increase. A net 
surplus of $7,000.00 was available for 
distribution. 

Named to the board of directors for the 
coming year were R. S. Smith, president; 
G. Chisamore, vice president; D. A. York, 
secretary; D. J. McLeod, treasurer-man- 
ager; Mrs. M. McLeod, assistant. 

W. L. Mclvor, R. Gibson, W. Richard- 
son, W. Aho and D. J. Joyal were elected 
directors. 

Elected to the supervisory committee 
were W. E. Donaldson, E. C. Cairns and 
A. A. Villela; and to the credit committee 
A. Potter, W. Warwick, J. Logan, R. P. 
Milne, T. Godden, W. Cardy and A. 
Fulton. 


St. John awards 

Twenty-one CNR employees in Ed- 
mundston have received St. John Ambu- 
lance proficiency awards. 

R. A. Clarke, superintendent of the 
Edmundston division made the presenta- 
tions. The classes were instructed by R. E. 
Cunningham, regional representative of 
first aid. 





le 
Austrian Defense Minister Ferdinand Graf, second from For his devotion to first aid work, St. John Ambulance ten 
right, and party pay visit to yardmaster at Battle Creek. year certificate is given to Sergeant James Skelly, Brockville. 
From left: Maj. Gen. Erwin Fussenegger, Austrian Army; From left: W. Bissonnette, superintendent of investigation; 
A. G. Thernstrom, superintendent, Chicago division; Leon J. K. Chadwick, staff inspector; Sgt. Skelly; S. Bart, 
Heinrich, yardmaster. Seated is Roy Rodden, yardmaster. special agent; P. E. Poitras, supervisor of first aid. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 





Atkinson, E. R. 
Atkinson, G. H. 


Baraniuk, B. 
Beattie, C. 
‘auchemin, . LL. 
Beaudry, J. P. 
Boaument, Gc. & 
nm, ° 
ibeoten, E. A. 
Bigonaise, A. G. 
Bissonnette, A. 
Bondarenko, J. 
Bonner, A. 
Booth, G. 5. 
Bradshaw, J. J. 
ton, J. C. 
Brunner, F. 


Calwell, J. 5. 


Carriere, Miss M. P. 


Chanway, | 
Chomyszyn, M. 
Chrabeco, D. 
Clare, F. V. 
Clarke, W. 1. 
Collier, P. 
Collins, J. M. 
Corriveau, J. L. A 
Cote, M. 
Coughlan, J. 
Coward, L. J 
Crane, W. G. 
Cravetz, M. 


Dench, R. P. 
Dougherty, J. A. 
Dumanski 
Dziurban, E. 


Eckstein, M. 
Ellie, M. 
Elnor, H. H. 


Fischer, C. J. 
Fitzgibbon, N 
Flann, W. J. E. 
Fournier, H. 
Frechette, J. E. 


Germain, J. E. D. 
Gould, H. D. 
Gray, A. 


H th, W. R. 
Hall, F. A. 
Hardy, H. A. 
Haskins, G. C. 
Head, R. 
Hendin, L. 
Hillier, H. A. 
Hillman, J. A. 
Hogan, J 
Hughes, L. E. 


Jelley, A. J. 
J 


y. J. B. O. 


Kaliciak, M. 
Keith, R. D. 
Kennedy, J. 
Keough, W. 


Kerr, W. 
Knight, C. W. H. 


Langeson, C. N. 
Laporte, J. T. 
Lawlis, P. 
Leveille, O. J. 
Lewicki, 5. 
Lucas, J. N. 


MacRobert, W. M. 
Main, 5S. F. 

Mair, W. 

Major, J. A. 
Marchand, E. 
Massey, A. 
McClelland, | Cc, 
McDonald, 
McDonald, é. A. 


MeNab, J. 5S. 
Milan, E. G. 
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List of Veterans in whose favor pensions have been approved 


OCCUPATION 


Brakeman 
Special Agent 
Section Foreman 
Section Foreman 
Sectionman 


Sectionman 

Clerk 

Carman 

Morse Operator 
Assistant Engineer 
Boilermaker 
Locomotive Engineer 
Locomotive Engineer 
Freight Carman 
Blacksmith Helper 
General Foreman 
Conductor 
Locomotive Engineer 
Locomotive Engineer 
Section Foreman 


Yard Helper 

Clerk— Express 

Asst. E. G. Foreman 
Sub-Foreman 

Section Foreman 
General Supt. Express 
Cler 

Supvr. Subventions 










Porter Express 
achinist 

on Foreman 
Cashier 

Agent 

Section Foreman 


Carman 
Machinist Helper 


Comm. Frt.&Dairy Agt. 


Laborer 
Sectionman 


Section Foreman 
Section Foreman 
Locomotive Engineer 


Sectionman 

Sectionman 

Trainman 

Painter Helper 
gent 


Locomotive Engineer 
Baggageman 
Sectionman 


Sectionman 
Supvr. Fret. 
Machinist 
Cook 
Brakeman 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Boilermaker 
Sectionman 

General Yardmaster 
Clerk 


Tren. Serv. 


Asst. Roadmaster 
Pipefitter 


Laborer 

Asst. Superintendent 
Locomotive Engineer 
Carman 

Agent -Operator 

Yard Foreman 


Operator Rd. Transport 


Sheet Metal Worker 
Stationary Engineer 
Sectionman 
Sectionman 
Electrician 


Baggageman 
Carman 

Clerk 

L. H. Pipefitter 
Porter— Express 
Electrician 
Elevator Operator 
Foreman 

Comm. Representative 
Conductor 
Carman 

Cashier 

Pipetitter Helper 


LOCATION 


Montreal District 


London 
Grand Beach 
Buctouche 
Port Clyde 


Black Foot 
Toronto 
Montreal 
Montreal 
North Bay 
Montreal 
Quebee District 
Belleville 
Montreal 
Transcona 
Calder 
Kamloops Div. 
Fort Rouge 
Montreal 
Spedden 


Woodstock 


Montreal 


Port Arthur Div. 


Transeona 
Glendon 
Winnipeg 
Toronto 
Montreal 
McGivney 
chee 
— igny 
W oodnorth 
Toronto 
Dauphin 
Exeter 


Winnipeg 
Stratford 
Philadelphia 
Transcona 


Capreol Div. 


Stratford 
Elphinstone 
Sarnia 


Neepawa 
Toronto 
Kamloops Div. 
Montreal 
Garneau 


Limoilou 
Moncton Div. 
Rockingham 


Newbury 

St. Catharines 
Capreol 
Ottawa 
Lindsay 
Transcona 
Niagara Falls 
Newbury 

St. Albans 
Yorkton 


Belleville Div. 
Montreal 


Fort Rouge 
Cc chicago 

W innipe 
Montepel 
Brussels 
Sarnia 


St. Catharines 
Montreal 
Ottawa 
Laurentian Div. 
Winnipeg 
Toronto 


Owen Sound 
Montreal 
Edmonton 


Montreal District 


Winnipeg 
Toronto 
Ottawa 


Port.-Brandon Div. 


Winnipeg 
camloops Div. 

Mirror 

Swan River 

Fort Rouge 


YEARS 
SERVICE 


NAME 


Patterson, Miss O.E. 


Quiggin, T. 
Raymond, J. B.A. 


Salk, M. 
Seaton, W. A. 
Seneeal, J. A. H. 
Shimkanin, J. 
Shone, J. 
Skinner, x E. 
Smith, H. 
Smith, T. > 
Spencer, F. A. 
Spencer, W. H. 
Sprunt, B. J. 
Starko, D. 
Stone, W. H. 
Suominen, J. 
Symington, G. A. 


Teorish, J. M. 
Wanamaker, T. M. 


Whiteman, F. E. 
Whitfield, F. 
Whitaker, M. D. 
Williams, H. F. 
Wood, W 


Zettler, A. 


OCCUPATION 


Clerk 

Carpenter 

Clerk 

Crossing Watchman 
Switchtender 

Agent —Express 


Clerk 


Trucker 
Section Foreman 
Machinist 


Helper 

Machinist 

Shed Foreman 
Sectionman 
Machinist Helper 
Hostler 

Clerk 

Crossing Watchman 
Issuer 

Dist. Fire Prev. 
Bridgetender 
Section Foreman 


Chief Train Despatcher 


Laborer 
Foreman— Express 
Yard Foreman 


Locomotive Engineer 
Steelworker 

Carman Helper 
Locomotive Fireman 
Agent 

Locomotive Engineer 
Asst. to Vice-President 
Locomotive Fireman 
Asst. Head Janitor 


Agent-Operator 


Inspect. 


Employees Retired Under the Provident Fund Act 


Chisholm, C. 
Drolet, J. W. D. 
MeCoy, C. L. 
Pelham, E. 
Rogers, R. St. C. 
Sanford, A. 5. 


Operator 

Carman 

Asst. G.F.T.M. 
Asst. Foreman 
Mechanical Foreman 


Classified Laborer 


YEARS 

LOCATION SERVICE 
‘Toronto 35 
Regina Termls. 25 
London 33 
Toronto 12 
Toronto 40 
Valley field 39 
Winnipeg 41 
Montreal Wharf 30 
Gravelbourg 33 
Stratford 40 
Kamloops Jet. 36 
Brock ville 29 
Montreal 45 
Armstrong 30 
Windsor 32 
Dauphin 29 
North Bay 35 
Brock ville 35 
Port Arthur 39 
Saskatoon 31 

ose Point 40 
Smoky Lake 40 
Halifax 46 
Port Arthur Div. 23 
Montreal 36 
Toronto Terml: . 45 
Vancouver 38 

‘oronto 20 
Transcona 36 
Montreal 33 
Midland 46 
Kamloops Jet 36 
Montreal 46 
Windsor 32 
Winnipeg Term!s. 37 
Port Elgin 43 
Truro 40 
Fitzpatrick 42 
Montreal 44 
Halifax 43 
Borden 47 
Bridgewater 41 


Employees Granted Annuities Under the 
U.S. Railroad Retirement Act 


Blair, J. O. 


Clark, G. L. 
Collis, J. A. 


Dougherty, J. A. 
Fast, A. M. 
Grishechko, P. 
Howland, T. 5. 


Jackson, L.. R. 
Johnson, O 


Karas, T. P. 


Lasar, M. 
Lintz, A. 


Sg _G. E, 
Melton, N. E. 


Norris, R. A. 


Pinteskool, M. 
Porter, H. E. 


Rench, H. L. 
Smith, J. R. 
Steele, T. E. 
Stevens, C. M. 
Wright, C. B. 


Zeller, W. F. 


Clerk 


Agent 
Car Inspector 


Freight & Dairy Agent 


Caretaker 
Ex. Gang Laborer 
Operator 


Traveling Inspector 


Yard Foreman & Helper 


Sectionman 


Machine Helper 
Clamshell Operator 


A —, 7 Na mace 
Chief Clerk 


Traffic Manager 


Car Inspector 
Rule Instructor 


Locomotive Engineer 


Engineer 


Patternmaker chargehand 


Foreman 


General Storekeeper 


Locomotive Engineer 


Detroit 


Saginaw 
Pontiac 


Philadelphia 
Swift 
Perry 


Yarmouth Jet. 


Chicago 
Durand 


Battle Creek 


Battle Creek 
Battle Creek 


Clarkston 
Detroit 
Chicago 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Battle Creek 
Detroit 
Battle Creek 
Pontiac 
Chicago 
Detroit 





AT THE END OF THE RUN 





1960 executives of the CNR Veterans Association of Winnipeg. From left, seated: 
N. J. Lemieux, president; A. Fraser, immediate past president; W. J. Elliott, vice 
president; A. E. King, secretary; T. H. Sharples, treasurer. Standing are executive 
committee members W. Buchanan, J. Ewbank, 1. L. Carlson and W. G. Cunningham. 


Vets name officers 


Members of the Retired CNR Veterans’ 
Association, Alberta Division No. 7, 
elected officers for the coming year at an 
Edmenton meeting held early in Decem- 
ber. 

Named to office were Walter Cameron, 
president; E. D. O'Neill, vice president; 
George Ware, secretary-treasurer; and S. 
O. Nicholson, legislative representative. 

The meeting was addressed by J. H. 
Woodward, secretary of the provincial 
labor board for the international railway 
brotherhoods. 


William L. Conrad, right, senior clerk in the car record 
office at Halifax, receives parting gift of his fellow em- 
ployees from J. G. Davis, acting superintendent, Scotia divi- 
sion. Mr. Conrad had been with the company 50 years. 
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Meetings will be held on the second 
Wednesday of each month ai the associa- 
tion’s club room, corner 97th Street and 
104th Avenue. 


Kelowna vets elections 


S. A. Ward has been elected president 
of the Kelowna branch of the CNR Vet- 
erans’ Association, succeeding F. O. 
Smith. 

Others named to office were M. L. 
Barker, vice president; W. T. Guest, secre- 
tary; F. W. Breed, treasurer; W. Blaiklock, 
E. N. Clifford, J. A. Hinks and R. P. 
Williams, executive committee. 





ROBERT ANDERSON 


Marking the end of 33 years of rail- 
road police work, Special Agent Robert 
J. Anderson was honored at a presentation 
dinner in London, attended by fellow- 
employees, friends, civic and provincial 
Officials and police officers from other 
railroads. 

An Irishman by birth, Mr. Anderson 
commenced his police career with the 
Dublin constabulary. He now lives in 
Sarnia. 

Dave Anderson, inspector of investiga- 
tion, made the presentation of his asso- 
ciates’ farewell gift. 


GRAHAM SWETNAM 


Conductor W. Graham Swetnam, of 
Moncton, has retired to end 49 years of 
railroading. 


SIDNEY WELBY 


Retirement has come to a man who 
spent one and three-quarter billion dollars 
for the CNR, and literally saw it all go 
up in smoke. 

Sidney Welby travelled many times 
across Canada and the United States, and 
bought enough carloads of coal to go 
around the equator one and a half times 
in his years as fuel buyer for the railway. 

Mr. Welby started at Montreal in 1912, 
and rose through a number of promo- 
tions to become general fuel agent in 
1941, from which post he directed the 
purchase of CNR coal, wood, oil, char- 
coal and other combustibles. 

His associates gave him a specially 
engraved Bible and a power mower. 


An engraved Bible was one of the gifts of associates to 
Sidney Welby when he retired as general fuel agent at 
Montreal. At left is E. A. Bromley, vice president, purchases 
and stores, and at right is Jack Dawson, fuel agent. 


KEEPING TRACK 





Retiring Yard Foreman Ed Fearnside accepts gift of wallet 
from assembled friends at Mimico yard. Making the presen- 
tation is Trainmaster C. E. Henderson. Mr. Fearnside start- 
ed as yardman in 1926 and was promoted to foreman, 1938. 


Taking part in retirement ceremony honoring J. Napoleon 
Comeau, storekeeper at Moncton, were more than 200 fel- 
low employees. From left: L. C. Leger, departmental chair- 
man, C.B.R.T. & G.W.; P. F. Padberg, general storekeeper; 
Mr. Comeau; and R. A. Gaudet, M.C. of the gathering. 


Presentation is made to Fred Breault, right; moulder in 
Moncton shops, as he retires to end 43 years with CNR. 
Making the presentation is S. T. Cuthbertson, representa- 
tive, Int'l. Association of Machinists. At center is R. A. 
Wortman, chairman, Int'l. Moulders and Foundry Workers. 
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Railway career of 39 years ends for Robert Humpage, boil- 
ermaker at Transcona M.P. shops. He is seen, center, being 
congratulated by S. Bachinsky, superintendent of the shops. 
At left is B. Carruthers, local chairman of the boilermakers. 


Closing 46 years of railroading, Frank Whiteman, agent 
at Midland, is seen with Mrs. Whiteman, their daughter, 
Mrs. Morris Brink, and son, Dr. Duart Whiteman, at recep- 
tion. Gifts of associates were presented by Lloyd Bullock, 
travelling freight agent. Midland Free Press Herald photo 


Conductor J. Russell Myles of Moncton is congratulated 
by H. C. Gunn, superintendent, Northumberland division 
as he starts his last run on the Scotian, after 38 years’ 
service. Others in the photo, from left: S. N. LeCouffe, 
trainman, and E. H. Hachey, local chairman, B.R.T 
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CHARLES McCOY 

One of Canada’s foremost experts in 
the field of freight rates, Charles McCoy. 
assistant general freight traffic manager, 
has retired at Montreal after 44 years 
with the company. 

A native of Moncton, Mr. McCoy start- 
ed railroading there as a messenger boy 
in the engineering department. Five years 
later he was transferred to the freight 
traffic department, and after holding 
various positions was appointed assistant 
general freight agent in 1945. Following 
other executive appointments, he was 
named assistant general freight traffic 
manager in 1955. 

Mr. McCoy is a life member of the 
Canadian Railway Club, and also belongs 
to the Montreal and New York Traffic 
Clubs. 


WILLIAM AGNEW 

A half-century of railroading ended on 
December 15 for Locomotive Engineer 
William Agnew when he brought the 
Super Continental into Winnipeg. 

As he stepped from the cab, he was 
met by O. E. Berringer, general manager, 
Western Region, and a large number of 
friends and fellow employees, on hand to 





Mr. and Mrs. William Agnew 


‘ne 
Nw 


At a reception marking his retirement, Charles McCoy, as- 
sistant general freight traffic manager, Montreal, accepts an 
album of business cards from his CNR associates across 
the system. With Mr. McCoy are President Donald Gordon 
and Maynard Metcalf, retired vice president, 





traffic. 


congratulate him on his 50 years with 
the company. 

Born in Enniskillen County, Ont., Mr. 
Agnew started as a call boy at Port Arthur 
in 1909. He was promoted to fireman in 
1912, and to engineer in 1919. 

He served on many parts of the Western 
Region, and prior to his assignment to 
the Super Continental, he spent 15 years 
as engineer on trains 33 and 34 between 
Port Arthur and Winnipeg. 


JOHN CAMPBELL 

John Campbell, locomotive engineer in 
the Fort Rouge yards at Winnipeg, has 
retired after 40 years of service. 

Born at Eldon, Ont., Mr. Campbell 
joined the railway as a car helper at Drum- 
heller in 1919. He became a fireman there 
in 1920, moving to Port Arthur as engi- 
neer in 1947 and to Winnipeg in 1948. 


“TONY” MARINO 

Railroad shippers and fellow employees 
of A. R. “Tony” Marino honored him at 
a dinner marking his retirement as west- 
bound agent in the freight traffic depart- 
ment at Chicago, after 30 years with 
the GTW. 

A cheque, the parting gift of his asso- 
ciates, was presented to Mr. Marino by 
Paul Hankey, assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, sales. 


J. C. MEISNER 

J. C. Meisner, whose career with the 
CNR extended over the past 46 years, has 
made his last run as conductor on the 
Super Continental. 

A native of Kitchener, Ont., Mr. Meis- 
ner joined the railway as a machinist at 
Transcona in 1913. He served in the 
Canadian Army from 1917 to 1919, re- 
turning to Transcona shops. In 1931! he 
transferred to train service as a brakeman, 
and was promoted to conductor in 1935. 





John Chypyha, extra gang foreman, Winnipeg, is congrat- 
ulated by I. Lucas, right, general superintendent, Manitoba 
district, on his retirement after 45 years’ service. Looking 
on is B. G. Langergren, roadmaster. Born in Romania, Mr. 
Chypyha spent his entire career on the Port Arthur division. 





R. H. DENYER 
Engineer R. H. Denyer has retired at 
Prince Albert after 48 years of railroading. 


Friends and members of his family were 
on hand to greet him when he completed 
his last run on the Railiner from Regina 
and Saskatoon. 


Born in Wales, Mr. Denyer joined the 
company as an engine wiper at Winnipeg, 
and served in that capacity and as hostler 
and fireman until he was promoted to 
engineer at Port Arthur in 1932. He moved 
to Prince Albert in 1950. 


JAMES PEDDLE 

Engineer James Peddle has retired at 
Humbermouth, Nfid., after 45 years with 
the Newfoundland Railway and the Ca- 
nadian National. 





Turning the tables, Bill McRae lets 
the boss do the work. It was Bill's last 
day on the job, and giving him that 
CNR super-service is P. E. Zwicker, 
assistant superintendent of the 
S.D. & P. car department at Toronto. 
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Regina veterans honored 


Cecil King, George Kaisler, Albert 
Pearson and Mike Kyryluk were honored 
by their fellow railroaders at a retirement 
party held in the CNRA hall at Regina. 
Jim Taylor acted as chairman of the 
gathering. 

Mr. Kaisler, a machinist with 36 years’ 
service, was presented with a purse by 
Don Devlin, locomotive foreman. 

Mr. King, locomotive engineer, re- 
ceived his parting gift from R. C. Sigs- 
worth, master mechanic, and was also 
given a fishing rod and reel by his firemen, 
represented by Johnny Ball. 

Mr. Pearson, who retired as carpenter 
in the B. & B. shop at North Regina, re- 
ceived a purse from H. E. Booth, B. & B. 
master, and was given an electric frying 
pan by John Antymniuk on behalf of fel- 
low members of B.M.W.E. Lodge 156. 

Mr. Antymniuk also did the honors in 
presenting Mr. Kyryluk with an electric 
frying pan. 


OSCAR JOHNSON 

Fellow employees of Oscar Johnson 
presented him with a purse when he 
brought to a close 32 years with the Grand 
Trunk Western. He retired as yard fore- 
man at Durand. 

Among those on hand to bid him fare- 
well as he ended his last shift were Ken- 
neth Mundinger, fireman; Paul Reynolds, 
switchman; Burhl Huff, car inspector; 
Kenneth Warren, yardmaster and E. H. 
Knapp, locomotive engineer. 


T. J. L. RYAN 

Forty years of railroading have ended 
for T. J. L. Ryan, conductor, who made 
his last run into Port Arthur, where he 
was greeted by his wife and a large con- 
tingent of friends. 

Starting in 1919 as a brakeman at Port 
Arthur, Mr. Ryan served on a number of 
runs until 1931, when he became a train 
agent on the Portage-Brandon division. He 
was promoted to conductor in 1944. 


JIMMY LORENZO 

A surprise party, organized by his 
friends and railroad associates, was wait- 
ing at Chilliwack station for Jimmy Lo- 
renzo when he finished up his last day on 
the job to end a career that lasted 45 
years. 

Presentation of an upholstered footstool 
and a floor lamp was made by Henry 
Pickering, station agent, on behalf of Mr. 
Lorenzo’s friends. A corsage was given to 
Mrs. Lorenzo. 

The veteran railroader started as section 
foreman at Kamloops Junction in 1914, 
moved to Rosedale in 1944 and to Chilli- 
wack in 1946. 
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Long railroading careers end for six Fort Rouge men, congratulated by Stan 
Bachinsky, superintendent, M. P. Shops, right, and W. G. Crocombe, locomotive 
foreman, second from right. The veterans are John Parastiuk, laborer; John 
Campbell, locomotive engineer; Gerald West and John Koczut, machinist 
helpers; Patrick Picciano, locomotive engineer and Theodore Hannes, machinist. 





Four Transcona car shops veterans are congratulated on their retirements by H. 
D. Cowan, superintendent of car shops, and Stan Bachinsky, superintendent of 
motive power shops. From left: Mr. Cowan; George Campbell, patternmaker, 48 
years’ service; Percy Buzza, carman, 39 years; Solomon Barsky, locomotive 
painter, 14 years; John Chobanik, frog rivetter, 43 years; Mr. Bachinsky. 





A railroading career that started in the Moncton station 39 years ago, ended there 
with the retirement of Stationmaster Fred Chamberlain, second from left. Congra- 
tulating him are, from left: George Cripps, assistant superintendent, Northumber- 
land division; R. E. Warman, general yardmaster, and W. T. Biggs, baggagemaster. 
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Work equipment employees at Moncton presented Arthur 
Wry with a purse and money when he retired to end 22 
years’ service. From left: 8. L. Crowhurst, assistant superin- 
tendent of work equipment; R. W. Crossman, shovel opera- 
tor; Mr. Wry and Mrs. Wry. Mr. Wry was born at Harcourt. 


Ken Lamb, operator in charge, and James Long, relief chief 
operator, CNT, Moncton, hoth closing out terms of service 
that started in 1915, receive parting gifts of their asso- 
ciates. From left: Mr. Lamb; Armand Bourgeois, chief 
operator; Mr. Long; H. A. Marquis, CNT superintendent. 


Wedding anniversaries 








James McNab, cashier at Swan River, Man., second from 
left, is congratulated by Fraser Cannon, agent, at reception 
marking his retirement after 48 years with CNR. His asso- 
ciates presented him with an easy chair. From left: Mrs. 
and Mr. McNab, H. N. Hameling, Mr. and Mrs. Cannon. 





George Chapman, left center, yard foreman at Durand, is 
congratulated by H. H. Dingman, helper, as he ends 37 
years’ service. Mr. Chapman was first commander of the 
Reed-Raymond Post, V.F.W., and served on Durand city 
council. At l. is Sherwood Weichner, at r. L. W. Liestenfeliz. 


Mr. Myers retired as superintendent at 
Dauphin in 1949. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Tinker, of Montreal, 


their wedding. 


1938. 


1909. 


1952. 


Mr. and Mrs. Tinker 


niversary. 





Mr. Tinker retired from the CNR in 


Fifty years of marriage have been cele- 
brated by Mr. and Mrs. Fred Hutchins 
of Vancouver. They were married in 
London, England on Christmas Day, 


Mr. Hutchins retired at Port Mann in 


Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Clunie of Port Hope, 
Ont., have marked the 50th anniversary 
of their wedding. 

Mr. Clunie retired as chief clerk in the 
express department at Toronto in 1950. 


Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Myers, of Brandon, 
have marked their golden wedding an- 


have celebrated the 61st anniversary of Salttlinsditaapeaitins 


WILLIAM SHIELDS 

Bringing to a close a railroading career 
that started in 1917, William Shields of 
Hamilton has retired. 

Mr. Shields was a boilermaker in the 
roundhouse at Hamilton at the time of 
his retirement. 


PATRICK PICCIANO 

Ending 39 years as a railroader, Patrick 
Picciano has retired as locomotive engi- 
neer in the Fort Rouge yard at Winnipeg. 

Mr. Picciano was born in New York, 
and, starting as a fireman at Winnipeg in 
1920, served at many points in western 
Canada before returning to Fort Rouge. 


RAYMOND LASANTE 

J. F. X. Raymond Lasante has retired 
as section foreman at Barraute, Que., to 
bring to a close 37 years of service to 
the CNR. 
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Palatable soups 


by Kathleen Cousins 


VEN though the days are growing longer, winter is 

still with us and when the family comes home from 
school or work they do appreciate a bowl of piping hot 
soup. There are many excellent canned soups on the 
market and they are usually best for a small family, and 
also for use as a canned base for homemade soup. Home- 
made soup, however, is easy to prepare and offers a simple 
way to use left over meat and vegetables. 

When making soup, an important point to remember 
is to heat it gradually to the simmering point and simmer 
slowly for the required cooking time. Boiling impairs the 
flavor of soup. 

The simplest way to make a beef broth base is to make 
what the French call Pot au Feu — cut-up meat, vegetables 
and seasonings cooked together in enough water to cover. 
This gives you a delicious boiled dinner and, at the same 
time, produces a good meat stock. The leftover broth serves 
as a base for consommé and many richer soups. 

However, stock is not always necessary for making soup. 
One of the simplest good soups is made by melting a 
generous chunk of butter in a soup kettle, stirring in a 
couple of sliced onions with some seasoning, and adding 
about three cups of boiling water. Simmer slowly until 
onion is cooked. Add a large can of peeled tomatoes, a 
handful of rice, adjust seasoning and simmer until rice is 
cooked. This economical soup is French Canadian in 
origin. 

The clear soups, in the bouillon class, are not often 
nourishing soups and are best used to introduce a meal. 
Cream soups and rich thick soups may be followed by 
a lighter meal, and the really hearty soups make an 
excellent family meal, especially when served with soup 
accompaniments such as cheese sticks and rolls, cheese 
toast or whole grain bread; or with soup garnishes such as 
rice, little dumplings, noodles and the like. 

In cold weather, nothing hits the spot like a good crab 
soup. It’s true that not long ago crab chowders and bisques 
were in the gourmet class and seasonal. Now, however, 
you can find fresh frozen crab in the grocery department 
all year round. Here are some recipes made with Alaska 
King Crab, which comes in six-ounce frozen packages. 
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In the following two recipes, there is no need to thaw the 
crab meat before using. 


Puget Sound Crab Chowder 


2 slices bacon; 1 package (6-oz.) frozen 

1 large sweet onion, Alaska King Crab 
sliced; meat; 

1 large potato, diced; 1 cup milk, or evaporated 

1 stalk celery, sliced; milk; 

* 


Salt and pepper to taste. 
Paprika. 


cups water; 
Pinch leaf thyme; 


In a heavy sauce pan or skillet, fry bacon until crisp; 
remove and reserve. Add vegetables, water and thyme to 
hot fat, cover and cook 7-8 minutes. Add frozen crab 
meat and cook about 10 minutes, or until crab is easily 
broken up with a fork. Stir in milk and season to taste. 
Heat through and serve piping hot. Garnish with paprika 
and crumbled crisp bacon bits. Yield: 3 servings. 


Special Crab Bisque 
(Low Calorie) 


3 cups skim milk (or 1 bay leaf; 
liquefield non-fat dry 2 tablespoons flour; 
2 


milk); teaspoon salt; 
1 stalk celery, cut up; Dash pepper; 
1 small onion; 1 package (6-oz.) frozen 
2 cloves; Alaska King Crab Meat; 
1 tablespoon butter or Minced parsley. 
margarine; 


Heat milk with celery, onion stuck with 2 cloves, and 
bay leaf; strain. Melt butter, stir in flour; add seasoned 
milk, salt and pepper. Stir smooth and add frozen crab 
meat. Simmer over low heat until crab thaws and separates, 
stirring frequently. Sprinkle with minced parsley as served. 
Yield: 4 servings, approximately 160 calories per serving. 


Here are some other chowders which we hope will 
appeal to you: 





Wakefield's Alaska King Crab Meat photo 
Crab chowder 
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Hearty Beef-Vegetable Chowder 


1 pound ground beef; 1 cup sliced celery; 
1 cup chopped onion; Y% teaspoon Worcester- 
2 tablespoons butter; shire sauce; 
2 cups canned tomatoes; 1 cup uncooked noodles; 
4 cups hot water; 1 package (10-oz.) quick- 
2 bouillon cubes; frozen mixed garden 
| tablespoon salt; vegetables; 
Ye teaspoon pepper; Y% to % teaspoon thyme 
% bay leaf; (optional) , 


Saute meat and onions in butter until well browned. 
Add tomatoes, water, bouillon cubes, salt, pepper, bay leaf, 
celery and Worcestershire sauce. Bring to a boil, cover 
and simmer 30 minutes. Add noodles, mixed vegetables 
and thyme. Bring to a boil again, and cook 15 minutes. 
Yield: 6 to 8 servings. 


Lobster or Shrimp Bisque 


2 tablespoons quick- 3 cups milk; 
cooking tapioca; 1 cup light cream; 
1% teaspoons salt; 1 cup (5 to 6 oz. can) 
Ye teaspoon pepper; lobster or shrimp; 
¥ teaspoon paprika; drained and cut in 
1 tablespoon minced pieces; 
onion; 2 tablespoons butter. 


Combine tapioca, salt, pepper, paprika, onion, milk and 
cream in top of double boiler. Place over rapidly boiling 
water and cook 10 to 15 minutes, stirring frequently. Add 
sea food and butter and mix well. Keep over hot water 
15 to 20 minutes to heat thoroughly and blend flavors. 
Garnish with a thin slice of firm, ripe tomato sprinkled 
with chopped chives, or garnish with lemon rind. Yield: 
4 to 6 servings. 

Excellent soups can be made using canned soups as a 
base and here’s a recipe for one of my favorites. 


Ruby Consommé 


1 can of tomato juice 1 10-oz. can of condensed 


cocktail; chicken consommé; 
2 teaspoons Worcester- Lemon slices. 
shire sauce; 


Salt and Pepper to taste; 


Combine ingredients. Heat thoroughly. Serve piping hot 
or chill and serve over ice cubes. Yield: 6 servings. 


Spiced Tomato Soup 


3% cups canned tomatoes; 2 tablespoons butter; 
2 cups water; ¥%2 cup chopped onion; 
1 tablespoon sugar; 1 tablespoon chopped 
2 teaspoons salt; parsley; 
4 cloves; 1 tablespoon flour; 
4 peppercorns; Yq teaspoon soda. 
1 bay leaf; 


Heat tomatoes, water, sugar and salt in a saucepan. Tie 
cloves, peppercorns, and bay leaf in a small square of 
cheesecloth and add to soup. Bring to a boil. Melt butter 
in a smal! saucepan, add onion and parsley and saute for 
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about five minutes. Stir in flour. Remove spices from soup. 
Stir in flour mixtures, add soda and simmer for 15 minutes. 
Yield: 4 to 6 servings. 


Cream of Pea Soup 
cups drained canned % cup light cream; 


te 


green peas; 1% tablespoons quick 

1 cup liquid from peas cooking tapioca; 
and water; Y% teaspoon salt; 

2 bouillon cubes 1 to 2 teaspoons grated 
(beef or chicken); onion; 

2 cup milk; 1% tablespoons butter. 


Combine peas, liquid, and bouillon cubes in saucepan. 
Bring to a boil over medium heat, stirring to dissolve 
bouillon cubes. Remove from heat. Force through sieve 
and discard skins from the peas. Combine puree with milk, 
cream, tapioca, salt and onion in saucepan. Cook and stir 
over medium heat until mixture comes to a boil. Add 
butter. Serve, in bowls or cups, with a garnish. Yield: 
4 to 6 servings. 

Our final recipe is for 


Creamed Potato Soup 


2 tablespoons butter; 4% cups milk; 
Y%4 cup minced onion; 3 cups cooked sieved 
2 tablespoons flour; potatoes; 
1% teaspoons salt; 1 teaspoon chopped 
% teaspoon celery salt; parsley. 


Few grains pepper; 


Saute onion in butter in large saucepan, blend in flour 
and seasonings. Gradually add milk and cook, stirring 
until a thin cream sauce is obtained. Continue cooking 
5 minutes, stirring occasionally. Blend in potatoes, beating 
thoroughly. Garnish with parsley. Yield: 6 servings. 


Spring fabric and 
color forecast 


ITH snow still on the ground in most parts of 

Canada, it may seem early to be talking about 
spring and spring clothes, but it won't be long before we'll 
be looking through our wardrobe to see what is needed for 
the months ahead. So, here’s the forecast for textile and 
colors. 

“Contemporary Classics” is the watchword for spring 
1960. The term reflects the colors, designs, textures and 
patterns which are so perfectly suited for the new classical 
trend in women’s wear. 

The accent is on the quiet and the subtle. Checks are 
smaller . . . colors are quiet . . . prints are smaller and 
neater .. . textures are interesting and attractive. 

This spring we will see muted, heathered, chalky, 
whitened and greyed tones, creating a sharp contrast to 
the bright, bold and garish colors of the past few seasons. 

White has unlimited possibilities for color influence this 
spring. The tone selection is large and varied . . . there 
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are bone whites, off-whites, beige whites, grey white, plus 
many, many others. It is indeed one of this season's 
favorites. 

Greige, the most muted of all color combinations, ranges 
from flat to putty greens, almond greens, and bronze 
pewter, or takes on the look of bleached pebbles. 

Beige and cocoanut range from the lightest oatmeal 
and cracked wheat tones to natural, string, parchment 
and then to toasts, caramel and chestnut hues. 

Golden glows of yarn, chamois, butterscotch and harvest 
wheat gold . . . Curry and muted yellow golds also fall 
into this color family. 

Apricot and peach range from tones of orangey pink to 
the lightest coral tints on through the deep watermelon 
shades. 

Yellow greens, along with putty green mentioned above, 
extend through nile, lime, mint and apple green. This color 
family, along with the greige group, seems destined for 
new success as accessories do not prove a problem. 

Black and white, brown and white, grey and white are 
three of the Paris color schemes which are bound to be 
a success. They suit both conservative and high-fashion 
tastes. 

Pink and blue are, as usual, popular. The pinks are tinted 
to mauve shades, while the blues are lighter and softer. 
There are dresdens and clear Dutch blues which are 
always popular, especially for children's clothes. 

Black and navy have regained their old importance and 
are being used extensively for better dresses. 

In fabrics, the classic look has had a decided effect on 
the cotton print picture. Florals, as well as geometrics, are 
smaller and neater in layout. 

The massive, all-over floral is now confined mainly to 
silk and cotton sateens. Florals are in neat, field flower 
clusters, stripe effects on plain stripe grounds, and block 
patterns that give the effect of checks. The geometric type 
florals are stylized in appearance rather than natural. 

Heraldics, geometrics, paisleys, oversized, oblong and 
other geometric forms are used in most lines to give a clear- 
cut, neat feeling to non-floral groups of prints. 

Stripes and checks in printed cotton lines are basic 
every year. This season, however, the addition of narrower 
stripes set in a series of three or four together, broken by a 
larger area of white, gives a men’s shirting look. Check 
and houndstooth appear in all conceivable types, varying 
from miniature to giant size, with a new free and easy 
feeling. 

In cottons, heavier goods for sportswear are important. 
Denims are a key fabric, also Bedford card — regular and 
narrower wales — sharkskin in dress weight and suiting 
weights, oxfords, twill, pique, sailcloth — with coordinated 
nautical and sportswear prints — home-made basket- 
weave looks, seersucker and baby cord. 

Synthetics, in appearance, will be along the same lines 
as cottons. Acetates— nylon pongee and rayon or silk 
broadcloth types, will be most popular. The all-dacron 
voile, batiste and sheers will be seen in quantity. Cotton/ 
cupioni dot is a mainstay as are the darkly printed sand 
crepes, medium and light weight silk shantungs in abstract 
floral arrangements and geometric motifs. 

Dacron cotton blends are most popular in poplin and 
broadcloth and are brightened by novelty plaids and 
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prints. A heavy Dacron cotton/poplin weave that’s com- 
pletely washable will be on the market for spring shopping. 

Arnel/nylon jersey, perfect for casual fashions, is light 
enough for spring — comfortable, cool and airy, plus being 
completely flexible. 

In wool, the look is mannish. Hard worsteds plus Glen 
plaids and checks are being seen in quantity. Tweeds and 
loops are still available, but texture has created in- 
novations of chevrons, pyramid, wide basket weaves and 
diagonals, giving a new look to the basic checks aud 
houndstooth. Beige and grey are a high-fashion cumbina- 
tion. Black and white, grey and white are offered also in 
keeping with the classical motif. 

So, there you have it . . . the color and fabric forecast 
for spring. — Courtesy Butterick. | 


Home or bazaar beautifiers 
by Jane Brown 


AST month, we offered suggestions for bazaar items 

for which so many of you have been asking. Here 

are some more ideas which will come in handy for bazaars 
or for your own use. 

Our first suggestion is for a cushion which will add a 
touch of brightness to your living room — or to the sum- 
mer cottage. It's a European design, very easy to follow; 
you just have to count the thread in the material and the 
diagram is done. 

Lovely doilies are much appreciated by the average 
housewife. Pictured is a rose wreath doily. The lacy wheel 
is done in fine white or ecru cotton as are the solid cotton 
leaves and flowers that are stitched into place along the 
edge. The doily, 14 inches in size, will add beauty to any 
spot where it is used. 

Summer is the time when we put away our large table- 
cloths and go in for place mats which are so much less 
work. A set suggested is in a lovely Cross Stitch design. It is 
one of the traditional embroideries of Europe, but these 
colorful designs blend with sleek modern furniture and 
tableware. Choose your linen, natural or colored, to blend 
with your table decor. 

If you desire any or all of these patterns, please send a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to the Women’s Editor, 
Keeping Track, Room 355 CNR Station, Winnipeg 1, 
Man. The patterns are yours for the asking. [_* —) 





Gay cushion Rose wreath doily 
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Frigid weather beauty tips 


F you love the luxury of a hot bath in the winter, be care- 
ful that you don’t dry out your skin. Best way to lick 

the problem is to use a good bath oil. Another way is to 
make liberal use of starch and baking soda, a cup each, 
in your tub. But don’t wash your face while you're in the 
tub. Wash your face and neck on lukewarm water either 
before or after your bath. Then cream your face and neck 
immediately. This way, you'll avoid that scaly, dry look 
that so many women acquire during the winter months. 

For a hot bath is beneficial in many ways. It helps to 
stave off muscular aches and pains, it relaxes you and it 
drains away tensions. So have your cake and eat it, too, 
by taking special care of your face. 

* * * 

The neglect of elbows, knees and heels can easily detract 
from an otherwise attractive appearance. Very often they 
will develop a dry and flaky look, and sometimes become 
discolored. To prevent this, apply a generous amount of 
night cream to these areas after your bath, then massage 
with a sponge instead of the fingers. The sponge will help 
remove flaky particles of skin. 

* * * 

If the skin around your nose is tender and sensitive 
due to a head cold, apply soothing moisturizing lotion 
before using make-up foundation. And if your eyes have 
a red-rimmed look that often accompanies a cold, use 
both eye liner and eye shadow to cover it. Add a bright, 
clear red lipstick and, though you may not feel fine, you'll 


look fine. — NEA. vn 





YOUNG RAILROADERS 


Again we are happy to extend a warm welcome to the 
mew members of the Young Railroaders Club. 

From the United States, we get four new members — 
Shawn Thomas and Valerie Ann Harper of Beloit, Wis. 
Valerie is a “Happy Birthday” girl and Shawn’s name 
will be in the July birthday list. Lynn Marie and Glen 
Patrick Beaudet of Anchorage, Alaska. Glen will be three 
next month and Lynn a year in October. The four chil- 
dren are the grandchildren of George Conway of the 
Wharf Freight Office, Montreal. 

Nova Scotia sends us three new members — Richard 
Gordon Oxner Jr. of Spryfield who will be one year old 
next November. His Daddy is statistical clerk in the 
division freight office at Halifax. Robert Mark Mac- 
Kenzie of Truro who was five years old last month. His 
Daddy is a brakeman and has been with the company for 
18 years. Ronan Joseph MacDonald of Sydney River 
whose Daddy also is a brakeman. Ronan was three years 
old in December. 

From Quebec we get five new members — Debra Alice 
Louise Rochette of Montreal who will be two in August. 
Her Daddy is a motorman with the Canadian National 
Express. Debra really comes from a railroad family as her 
grandfather and great grandfather were also railroaders. 
Barbara Manley of Roxboro who will be four next month. 
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The three Chisamore girls of Verdun. Colleen Patricia is 
a “happy birthday” girl, Deborah Ann will be nine in July 
and Brenda Irene | | in October. 

Manitoba sends us two members — the Hynbida chil- 
dren of R. R. #5, Winnipeg. George will be 11 in May and 
Jo Ann nine in September. 

From Saskatchewan we get five new members — the 
four Martin children whose Daddy is agent at Glidden. 
Jeannette was four in January, Catherine will be nine in 
May, Patricia seven in July and Kenneth will be three 
next month. David Andrew Irvine of Shellbrook who will 
be two next month. David’s dad and his two grandfathers 
are railroaders and we hope David will be too when he 
grows up. 

Our only member from Alberta is Larry Neher whose 
dad is foreman at Warden. Larry was ten in December. 

Membership cards have been mailed to you all and 
watch the birthday column for your name when your 
birthday month rolls around. io 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


ONE YEAR: Randy Alan Lister, Regina, Sask. 
Bonnie Lou Turner, Virginia, Minn. 
TWO YEARS: Kathryn Denice Hutchings, Clarenville, Nfld, 


Carissa Dawn Greer, Belleville, Ont. 

William Avard Greer, Belleville, Ont. 

Robert Price, Port Arthur, Ont. 

Kelly Louise Saunders, Prince Rupert, B.C. 
THREE YEARS: Raymond Edmond Dhaene, St. Boniface, Man. 
Joseph Blair Duhanuk, Nakina, Ont. 
Michel John Garley, Montreal, Que 
Michel Lepine, La Btoquerie, Man. 
Duncan MacKenzie, St. Eustache-sur-le-Lac, Que. 
Richard William McFarland, Stevensville, Ont. 
Kimella Berry, Elmvale, Ont. 
Gordon Allan Douglas, Smithers, B.C. 
Lorraine Gwen Estabrooks, Sackvilie, N.B. 
Wayne Alan Rider, Willimantic, Conn. 
Patsy Terry, St. Vital, Man. 


FOUR YEARS: 





FIVE YEARS: Laura Bi Rick i, Que. 
George Edward Hodghine, Westville, ten Co., N.S. 
Donna Lynne Hoskins, St. John’s, Na 

SIX YEARS: Randal Edwards, Windsor, Ont. 


Marie Bernadette Marion, St. Boniface, Man. 
Valerie Mc Kinnon, East Transcona, Man. 
Jean Pierre Perreault, Uxbridge, Ont. 
Malcolm Popowich, Edmonton, Alta. 

Maxine Ryan, Glenwood, Nfld. 
John Pierre Baudin, Edson, Alta. 

Colleen Patricia Chisamore, Verdun, Que. 
— June Fawcett, Capreol, Ont. 

Hartley Wayne Gardner, D'Arcy, Sask. 
Valerie Ann Harper, Beloit, Wis. 

James Heethuis, Muskegon Heights, Mich, 
Charles Carman Johnson, Sackville, N. 
Pamela Jane Jones, Madison Heights, Mich. 
Susie Therriault, Cochrane, Ont. 

Mare Thiffault, Parent, Que. 

Elizabeth Carter, Westchester, N.S. 

eith Lawrence, Corner Brook East, Nfld. 
Judy McLellan, Prince George, 

George Ayles, Port Rexton, Trinity or Nfld, 
Rodger Allan Deighton, Russell, Ma 

Dennis Dey, Edmonton, Alta. 

Robin Heethuis, Muskegon Heights, Mich. 

Bruce Stultz, Moncton, N.B. 

Janet Balfour, Winnipeg, Man. 

Douglas James Britten, W yo Conn. 

James A. Burrows, “ Alberta,” Cross Lane, Bebington 

Cheshire, England . 
Kenneth Harrison, Edmonton, Alta. 

Judith Ann Masnuik, Victoria Beach, Man, 
Henry B. J. McRandall, Giffard, Que. 
Robert Moore, Sarnia, Ont. 
Ronnie Watkins, Peterborough, Ont. 
ELEVEN YEARS: Nicole Hudon, Forget, Que. 
David Ronald Kobluk, Montreal, Que. 
eee pee Mabie, Campbellton, N.B. 
ona arcus Martin, New Perlican, pene B 
Linda Marie Morrissey, St. John’s, Nfld. yeas 
Barbara Ryan, Port Rexton, Trinity Bay, Nfld, 
TWELVE YEARS: Wendy-Toye Armstrong, Prince Rupert, B.C. 
Jonald Robert Fraser, Truro, ‘ 
| omy Thomas Hennessy, suewe, Ont. 
cores MecCleave, Halifax, N.S. 
len George Simpson, alifan, N.S. 
Lloyd Murray Sloan, Hanna, Alta. 


SEVEN YEARS: 


EIGHT YEARS: 


NINE YEARS: 


TEN YEARS: 
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WE SHALL REMEMBER THEM 





We regret to report the following deaths among members of the active railway personnel and pensioners 


NAME 


Adama, H. A. 
Argall, J. R. 
Atkey, 1. G. 


Banks, T. A 

Bates, W. c 
Beamsley, G. E. 
Bevan, W. H. B. 
Boissoneault, E. J. 
Rooth, H 

Boyd, T 
Brabazon, J. F 


Butterley, C. H. 
Byrnes, J. 


Campbell, R 


Cardinall, J. a nH. 


Casson, G. R. 
Chapman, C. W. 
Chase, C. T. 
Chatters, M. 

< thichester, A. E. 
Clare, W. E. 
Clarke, G. L. 
Cooper, A. W 
Corson, R. P. 
Costello J. 
Cozzi, G. 


Davidson, T. 
Dawes, C. J. 
Dumont, J. G. H. 


Ferguson, M. G. 
French, A. W. 


Garrie, J. F. 
Gay, G. F. 
Glenn, D. P. 
Graham, E. B. 
Green, 

Gugy, 


Hamilton, A. M. 
Hay. J. 
Henderson, A. 
Hesek, L. 
Hopkins, C. W. 
Howatt, L. W. 


Johnson, B. O. 
Johnston, J. B. 


Kidd, T. R. 


Lafayette, V. 5. 
Lander, B. C. 
Latky, L. 
Lawson, W. 
Leclair, J. H. 
Leger, J. W. 
Leger, J. A. 
Lehir, A. 
Leroux, 
Leverenz, H. 
Lister, D. 
Lereth, 5. 


Mackie, J. 

Mark, J. 
McClelland, W. J. 
McCormack, A. J. 
McDonald, A. 
MeDonald, A. D. 
McDougall, J. A. 
Megary, P. 
Mckenzie, A. B. 
McLean, C. 
McLeod, R. }. 
Mills, T. W 


Minhinnick, W. V. 


Mitchell, Miss K. 
Montpetit, J. O. 


Nevin, T. 
Nothnagel, A. 


Ofarrell, T. E. 


Pearson, B. 
Powell, A. B. 
Powell, R 
Pugh, J. A. 


Ranger, J. _ E. 


Rapin, W. 
Readman, : F. F. 
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OCCUPATION 


Pensioners 






Sectio 
Senior Cle 
Wood Machinist 


Section Foreman 
Machinist 

Crossing Watchman 
Freight Checker 
District Engineer 
Conductor 

Olerk 


Agent 
Conductor 
Despatcher 

Car Inspector 
Res. Electrician 


Morse Operator 
Section Foreman 
Pipefitter 

Operator 

Locomotive Engineer 


Locomotive Engineer 
essenger 

Machinist 

Agent 

Engineer 

Trucker 


Locomotive Engineer 
Baggage Agent 
Carman 


Machinist 
Switchman 


Unit Foreman 
Conductor 
Agent 

Clerk 


Trucker 


Bridgeman 


Conductor 
Carman 


Locomotive Engineer 


Morse Operator 
Trucker & Checker 
Laborer 
Blacksmith 
Brakeman 
Chauffeur 

U pholsterer 
Section Foreman 
Supervisor 


Waiter 
Sectionman 


Conductor 
Janitor 
Engineman 
Foreman 
Carman 
Journal Packer 
Watch Steward 


Storekeeper 

Car Foreman 
Conductor 
Stationary Fireman 
Clerk 

Notice Clerk 
Coach Carman 


Carman 
Coach Trimmer 


Agent 
Electric Welder 


Transfer Foreman 
Custom Clerk 


Foreman 
Yardman 


RESIDENCE 


‘Tide Head 
shi 





Edmonton 


Jarvis 
Montreal 
Canfield 
‘Teronto 
Willowdale 
Calgary 
Victoria 
Battle Creek 
Blackwater 
Belleville 
London 
Humboldt 
Winnipeg 


Fergus 
Farnham 
Stratford 
Palmerston 
White River Jet, 
Flint 

East Leroy 
Belleville 
North Bay 
Moncton 
Valparaiso 
St. John's 
Toronto 


1 oronto 
Waverley 
Charny 


‘Toronto 
Saint John 


Toronto 
C.V. Southern Division 
Calgary 
London 
Durand 
Detroit 


Detroit 
Toronto 

South Burnaby 
Kk nox 

Bellevue 
Portland 


Toronto 
Ottawa 


Middle Lake 


‘Toronto 
Toronto 
Mitchel 
Winnipeg 
St. Jerome 
Saint Joseph 
Moncton 
Armstrong 
Lachine 
Richmond 
Winnipeg 
Quinton 





Toronto 
Kelowna 
Rainy River 
Souris 
Kingston 
Moncton 
Halifax 

Battle Creek 
New Westminster 
Charlottetown 
Brandon 
Saskatoon 
London 
Chicago 
Verdun 


lranscona 
Ottawa 


Edmonton 


Scarboro 
Port Huron 
Toronto 
Port Huron 


Coteau Landing 
Montreal 


Pump Room Operator N, D, du Sacré-Cour 


NAME 


Remmert, H. 
Roach, C. A. 
Rowden, 5. C. 


Sehroder, P. L. 
Seobel, P. 
Silvola, W. 

Simeon, W. H. 
Smith, G. BR. 


F. G. 
Strachan, J. J. 
Stringer, G. B. 
Sumner, 


Taylor, W. 

Templeton, J. 

td A. R. 
Tedd, T. 


Van Dyke, A 


Vellieux, C. 
Vendette, 5. 


Wilbur, E. B. 


Zwanziger, C. 


Barbadoro, 5 
Bryans, E. E. 


Cantin, J. A. 
Croteau, J. E. 


Cunningham, G. B. 


Dufour, J. 
Dunk, J. R. 


Erwin, D. H. 
Flora, J. 
Ganton, N. R. H. 
Gibson, J > 
Glowacki, G. W. 
Goepel, F 
Harding, A. J. 
Horrigan. J. J. 
Hurley, W. C. 
Irwin, F. 


Kowalehuk, T. 


Lora, -D. 
Macdonald, C. R. 
Mallory, W. R. 
McPherson, D. 
Mymryk, P. 
Nickel, A. J. 
Papillon, J. L. 
Paventi, D. 
Pysechniak, 5. 
Samson, J. P. G. 
Sebastian, F. 
Smith, D. B. 


Tweedle, O. 
Trottier, J. A. E. 


Villa, L. J. V. 
Voytechek, L. M. 


Williams, L. A. 
Younder, F. J. 


Zahirnys, ~ 
Zdunic 
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OCCUPATION 


Conductor 

Chief Clerk 
Boilermaker 

L. H. Carman 
Machinist 
Sectionman 
Conductor 
Boilermaker 

Spec. Representative 


Locomotive Engineer 
Asst. Purser 


Checker 
|. ee 
ca Helper 


Conductor 

Petty Storeman 
Boilermaker Helper 
Conductor 


Sectionman 
Brakeman 
Boilermaker 
Pipefitter Helper 


Coach Cleaner 


Blacksmith 


Cashier 
Conductor 


Employ ces 


Sectionman 
Locomotive Fireman 


E. G. Laborer 
Baggageman 
Locomotive Engineer 


Freight Carman 
Coach Operator 


Baggageman 
Yardman 


Carman 
Boilermaker Helper 
Signal Helper 
Bridgeman 


Machinist 
Section Foreman 
Locomotive Fireman 


Car Laborer 
Sectionman 


Locomotive Fireman 
Sectionman 
Agent Operator 


Asst. 
and Welfare Plans 
Research Asst 
Ticket Agent 
Sectionman 


Locomotive Engineer 
Machinist 

Laborer 

Coach Cleaner 
Tieket Clerk 
Trucker 


Dist. Freight Agent 


Signalman 
Sectionman 


Tracker 
Shift Engineer 


Conductor 
Traffic Suprv 


Clase. Laborer 
Sectionman 


to Supt. of Pens. 


RESIDENCE 


New London 
Dorval 
Calgary 


Ottawa 
Winnipeg 
Graham 
Brock ville 
Thedford 
Edmonton 
Battle Creek 
Hamilton 
St. John’s 
Duluth 
Sarma 
Detroit 
Barrie 

N. Vaneouter 
Winnipes 


Winnipeg 
Stratford 
Lindsay 

Montreal 


Grand Rapids 
Edmonton 

St. Thomas de Joliette 
Port Garry 

Stratford 

Levis 


London 

Winnipeg 
Oak Park 
Saskatoon 


Belleville 


Bancroft 


Shannonville 
Toronto 


Levies Diva 
Richmond 
Quebec District 


Montreal 
Oshawa 


Edmonton Division 
Toronto Tmls. 


Jasper 
Toronto 
B.C. District 
Winnipeg 


Transcona 


Oshawa 
Montreal District 


Fort Rouge 
Edmonton Terminale 


Laurentian Div 
McCreary 
Arnprior 


Montreal 
Montreal 
Vancouver 
Winnipeg Termls. 


Winnipeg 


Chambord 
Montreal 
Windcor 


Quebec 
Toronto 
Charlottetown 


St. Chas. Riv. 
Ste. Justine 


Bridge 
Montreal 

Edmonton 

Lindsay 

Toronto 


Transcona 


Conmee 
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GE A HEARTY, HEALTHY VALENTINE ... 
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